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PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 


Old  Home  Week  Celebration 


IN 


DELCHERTOWN,   MASS. 


July  26-29,  1902 


amherst,  mass. 
Press  of  Carpenter  &  Morehouse 
1902  , 


Historical    SKetcH  of   tKe  Orig'in    and  Acts 

of  tHe  BelcHerto-wn    Old  Home  WeeK 

Association. 


The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1902  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  commonwealth  to  appropriate 
Money  for  the  purpose  of  an  Old  Home  Week  gathering,  and  desig- 
nated the  week  commencing  July  27th,  1902  for  the  home-coming  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  state. 

Belchertown  appropriated  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  this  occasion,  and  the  board  of  selectmen,  school  com- 
mittee, pastors  of  churches,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Club,  master  of  Vernon  Lodge, 
master  of  the  Grange,  commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  captain  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  president  of  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps,  president  of  the  Holland  Club  and  president 
of  the  Guild,  met  at  the  residence  of  Nathaniel  Dwight,  organized 
the  "  Old  Home  Week  Association  "  of  Belchertown  and  elected  the 
following  named  officers  and  committees. 

OFFICERS. 
President,  Mr.  Nelson  Randall. 
VicE-President,  Mr.  Myron  S.  Barton. 
Vice-President,  Hon.  George  H.  B.  Green. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  D.  S.  Longley. 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Sanford. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  A.  Hopkins. 

COMMITTEES. 
Livitation. 
Hon,  George  H.  B.  Green. 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Thomson. 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Longley. 


/J.  Proceedings  of  Old  Home   Week. 

Reception. 
Mr.  D.  p.  Clapp. 
Mrs.  D.  p.  Clapp. 

Decorations. 
Mr.  William  Snow. 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Hoag. 

Arts  and  Crafts. 
Miss  Lucy  D.  Thomson. 

Mtisic. 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Longley, 
Entertainment. 
Mr.  L.  W  Dillon. 

lUuminatiofi. 
Mr.  Fred  D.  Walker. 

Soliciting  Supplies. 
Mrs.  David  K.  Shumway. 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Hoag. 
Mrs.  Fred  D.  Walker. 

Subsequent  meetings  were  held  at  the  residences  of  Nelson  Ran- 
dall and  D.  P.  Clapp  and  the  following  programme  was  adopted. 

PROGRAMME. 

Saturday  Evening,  July  26. 

Illumination. 

Sunday,  July  27. 

Union  Services. 

10-45  ^'  ^*  ^'^  Congregational  Church. 

7-30  p.  m.  Service  of  Song  in  Methodist  Church. 

Monday,  July  28. 

Exercises  in  charge  of  School  Committee. 
4  p.  M.  Speaking  in  M.  E.  Church. 

Monday,  8  p.  m. 

Evening  of  Music,  with  Historical  Paper. 
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Tuesday,  July  29. 

2  p.  i\i.  Exercises  in  Congregational  Church. 

Address  of  Welcome. 

Responses  by  Distinguished  Guests 

and    Prominent    Citizens    of   "the    Town. 

Tuesday  Evening. 

Reception  in  Town  Hall  from  8  to  10  p.  m. 

Monday  and  Tuesday 
Arts  and  Crafts 

and 

Loan  Exhibition 

In  Congregational  Chapel. 


Invitation     sent    to    600    non-resident    sons    and    daughters    of 
Belchertown. 

Belchertown,  Massachusetts. 

Old  Home  Week. 

All  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Belchertown,  either 
by  birth,  descent  or  adoption,  are  cordially  invited  to 
join  with  the  residents  of  the  town  in  the  celebration 
of  Old  Home  Week,  beginning  July  27,  1902. 

Old  Home  Week  Association. 


Saturday  Evening,  July  26. 

The  Celebration  of  Old  Home  Week  began  with  a  bonfire  at  the 
south  end  of  the  common,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fred  D. 
Walker.     Nearly  all  of  the  houses  and  stores  in  the  village  were  illu- 
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minated,  and  Grand  Army  Hall,  Park  View  Hotel,  Union  House, 
Clapp  Memorial  Library,  H.  A.  Hopkins'  and  D.  L.  Hazen's  stores, 
and  the  residences  of  Nathaniel  Dwight,  Dr.  Warren,  F.  H.  Black- 
mer,  H.  Purdy,  H.  J.  Wales,  Samuel  Allen,  Dr.  Thomson,  Dr.  Perry, 
D.  P.  Clapp,  and  Mrs.  J.  HockenhuU  were  handsomely  decorated 
with  flags  and  bunting. 

Sunday,  July  27. 

Union  services  were  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  at  1 0-30  a.m. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  pastor  Rev.  J.  B.  Adkins 
assisted  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hazelton  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Rev. 
J.  M.  Gage  of  Athol.  Rev.  P.  W.  Lyman  of  Fall  River,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Belchertown,  preached  a  very 
impressive  historical  sermon,  Rev.  W.  R.  Blackmer  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  pronounced  the  benediction.  The  choir  sang  "  Rock  of  Ages," 
"  Come  unto  Me  "  and  "  America,"  E.  L,  Root  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
sang  a  solo. 

The  church  was  decorated  in  white  and  green,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  H.  D.  Hoag. 

Sunday  afternoon  at  6-30  the  young  peoples  societies  met  in  the 
Congregational  church  and  were  addressed  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Gage, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hazelton  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Adkins. 

Sunday  Evening. 

A  union  service  of  song  was  held  in  the  Methodist  church  at  8 
o'clock.  E.  L.  Root,  sang  a  solo,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd," 
there  were  selections  by  a  male  quartette,  and  old  familiar  hymns 
were  sung  by  the  congregation. 


Historical  Sermon 

BY 

REV.  PAYSON  W.   LYMAN. 


"  Your  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live 
forever  ?     Zech.  1:5. 

"  Say  not  thou  '  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these?'  for  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this." 
Eccl.  7  :   10. 

It  is  natural  that,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  we  should  turn  our 
thoughts  backward  toward  the  days  when  we  were  fellow  townsmen. 
That  is  the  bond  that  unites  this  congregation.  It  is  on  that  basis 
that  you,  who  dwell  here  and  are  to-day  bearing  the  responsibilities  of 
the  community,  have  sent  abroad  the  invitations,  in  acceptance  of 
which  some  of  us  have  come  from  our  present  to  this  our  old  home. 
We  are  thinking  of  the  days  when  this  was  our  home  and  when  with 
you  we  were  bearing  the  burdens  of  society  here. 

You  too  are  thinking  of  those  old  days,  rather  than  those  of 
recent  time.  The  memory  of  some  here  goes  far  back  toward,  and 
even  beyond,  the  middle  of  the  great  century  just  given  over  to  the 
keeping  of  history.  Some  of  us,  visitors,  began  to  know  the  town 
more  recently.  But  many  of  us  have  known  it  long,  and  we  still 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  days  when  this  was  our  home.  As  we 
return  and  look  into  the  faces  of  the  people  whom  we  meet  in  the 
street,  in  the  places  of  business,  and  in  the  places  of  religious 
assembly  we  are  inclined  to  make  our  own  the  exclamation  of  Zech- 
ariah,  "  The  fathers,  where  are  they  ?"  Your  fathers  and  mothers 
we  knew.  But  you,  the  years  have  changed  you  and  disguised  your 
features.  We,  visitors,  know  each  other  no  better,  and  probably  not 
as  well  as  we  know  you.  Many  of  us  have  revisited  these  scenes 
from  time  to  time  and  met  the  old  home  people,  and  so  have  retained 
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our  acquaintance  here.  But  we  have  not  as  often  met  one  another, 
if  at  all.  We  shall  probably  need  to  ask  you  to  introduce  us  to  each 
other.     If  you  have  changed,  I  suppose  we  have  changed  also. 

Last  month  I  was  walking  from  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Monson  Academy  to  the  alumni  dinner,  with  two  men  who  had  grad- 
uated from  the  Academy  fifty  years  ago.  One  said  to  the  other,  as 
he  looked  over  the  half  century  old  catalogue,  "  What  do  you  know 
about  the  boys  ?"  The  boys,  indeed  !  Ready  for  Amherst  College 
a  half  century  ago !  Yet  boys  still.  They  felt  young.  Their  meet- 
ing had  renewed  their  youth,  as  it  revived  the  memories  of  those 
halcyon  days,  fifty  years  ago. 

So  we  are  young  again,  we  who  have  come  hither  to  meet  one 
another  and  to  meet  you.  We  are  young  again.  We  are  boys  and 
girls  once  more.  But,  if  we  try  to  persuade  ourselves  that  this  is  so, 
and  even  if  we  succeed  in  some  happy  hour  of  reminiscence,  we  are 
brought  around  to  the  fact  that  we  are  no  longer  young  when  we 
look  for  those  whose  presence,  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  gave  dignity 
and  stability  to  our  assemblies.  The  fathers,  the  mothers,  where  are 
they  ? 

We  are  giving  memory  rein  this  morning  and  shall  be  during  these 
days  of  recollection  and  review.  We  see  the  congregations  of  long 
ago.  You  were  boys  and  girls  then,  however  it  may  be  now.  You 
may  have  sat  in  the  gallery,  then,  when  you  came  to  church,  perhaps 
in  the  choir  led  by  Dea.  Harrison  Root  or  Worcester  Longley.  Or 
you  may  have  sat  in  the  family  pew  with  your  father  at  the  head,  and 
your  mother  among  the  children.  He  sat  there,  or  there,  or  down 
this  aisle,  or  yonder,  in  this  church,  or  in  one  of  the  others.  You 
see  him.  You  see  him,  do  you  not,  as  he  came  up  the  aisle  to  his 
place  to  join  his  family,  who  had  taken  their  seats  while  he  was 
hitching  and  blanketing  his  horse  in  the  shed,  unless  they  had  waited 
for  him  beside  the  stove.  You  remember  his  walk,  his  look  as  he 
took  his  place,  his  demeanor  as  the  service  proceeded.  You  see 
him  now.  You  see  her  whose  life  was  closely  knit  with  his.  You 
see  the  pair  among  their  children.  You  see  them.  Do  you  not  ? 
Ah  !  Your  eyes  are  shut.  Open  them.  He  is  not  here.  She  is 
not  here.  They,  the  children,  are  not  all  here.  Not  all.  If  some 
of  them  are  here,  they  are  older  now.  Perhaps  they  are  grandpar- 
ents by  this  time.  What  havoc  it  makes  with  our  vision,  when  we 
open  our  eyes  ! 
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You  will  not,  I  hope,  expect  from  me  now  a  strictly  historical 
survey  of  even  the  great  facts  about  the  town.  This  is  hardly  the 
occasion  for  that.  And,  if  it  were,  there  is  not  time.  The  subject 
is  too  large.  It  is  now  just  fifty  years  since  EsquireDoolittle  published 
a  volume  of  nearly  300  pages,  which  was  a  "  A  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Belchertown."  But  some  things  have 
happened  within  the  last  fifty  years,  since  that  book  was  written. 
And  there  are  other  churches  here,  too.  Besides,  ten  years  ago,  we 
celebrated  the  centennial  of  the  dedication  of  this  house  of  worship. 
At  that  time  I  occupied  your  attention  for  an  hour  or  more  in  speak- 
ing of  former  members  of  this  church,  and  my  immediate  successor 
spoke  of  the  pastors  who  had  preceeded  me.  And  some  of  you, 
who  hear  me  now,  spoke  of  other  phases  of  the  life  of  the  church. 
Those  addresses  are  in  your  hands  in  print.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat 
the  things  which  were  said  on  that  occasion. 

Let  me  rather,  with  you,  give  memory  rein.  Let  me  look  back- 
ward, and  around,  and  ahead  and  upward  and  tell  you  what  I  see,  or 
seem  to  see. 

When  I  came  to  this  church,  as  its  pastor,  it  was  already  134  years 
old.  This  v^-as,  practically,  the  life  of  four  generations.  To  this 
people  ten  men  had  ministered  in  this  pulpit  as  teachers  of  the  word 
and  had  done  pastoral  duty  among  the  homes  of  the  people.  If 
you  want  to  know  who,  and  what  manner  of  men  these  were,  read 
Doolittle,  read  what  my  successor,  Mr.  Smith,  said  of  them  and  what 
Mrs.  Maria  D.  Longley  said  of  them  at  that  service,  'ten  years  ago. 
Many  of  you  can  recite  their  names,  and  recall  the  features  of  some 
of  them.  Some  of  you  received  your  spiritual  training  at  the  hands 
of  one  or  another  of  those  late  in  the  noble  line.  If  you  would 
know  what  manner  of  men  they  were  read  the  history  of  the  town. 
See  what  men  and  women  the  town  has  reared  and  retained  or  sent 
forth.  Not  all  the  credit,  to  be  sure,  belonged  to  those  prophets  of 
God  who  stood  in  the  holy  places  before  this  people  as  their  guides. 
But  their  influence  was  immense  in  shaping  the  characier  of  the 
community.  About  thirteen  and  a  half  years  was  the  average  length 
of  the  ten  pastorates.  If  the  long  ministry  of  Mr.  Forward,  who 
was  sole  pastor  57  years,  is  excluded,  the  average  length  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  rest  was  about  eight  and  a  half  years.  Justus  Forward, 
was  the  second  pastor.     He  was  settled  for  life.     Here  he  spent  his 
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life.  Here  his  aslies  lie.  Here  his  children  and  grandchildren 
lived  and  died.  No  one  alive,  I  presume,  remembers  Parson  For- 
ward. He  died  88  years  ago.  The  shepherd  of  his  flock  for 
almost  two  generations.  How  his  life  was  builded  into  this  com- 
munity !  Edward  Billing,  the  first  minister  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  church.  He  was  a  special  friend  of  the  great  theologian,  Jona- 
than Edwards.  Here  he  taught  the  Edwardean  doctrine  of  the 
impropriety  of  the  Half  Way  Covenant,  which  doctrine  later  became 
the  accepted  view  of  the  evangelical  churches.  Few,  if  any,  remem- 
ber even  the  third  pastor,  Experience  Porter,  who  served  two  years 
as  a  colleague  with  Parson  Forward  and,  in  all,  thirteen  years,  and 
who  died  74  years  ago,  three  years  after  the  close  of  his  pastorate 
here.  That  pastorate  was  signalized  by  two  remarkable  revivals  of 
religion,  and  by  the  largest  ingathering  that  has  blessed  any  pas- 
torate in  the  history  of  the  town.  During  these  13  years  425  persons 
joined  the  church,  of  whom  345  were  received  on  profession  of  their 
faith. 

All  the  subsequent  pastorates  fell  within  the  lifetime  of  people 
still  among  us,  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Coleman,  the  fourth  pastor,  having 
been  ordained  here  in  1825.  He  was  then  young.  This  was  his 
only  pastorate.  He  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  and  was  seen  in  this 
pulpit  while  I  was  ministering  at  this  altar.  I  knew  him  before  I 
knew  the  church.  Half  of  the  ten  I  knew,  Coleman,  Oviatt,  Wol- 
cott,  Blake  and  Woodworth.  The  first  four  of  these  five  died  while 
I  was  in  the  ministry  here,  and  among  my  discourses  are  tributes 
paid  from  this  pulpit  to  their  memory.  Dr.  Woodworth  was  still 
alive  when  I  went  from  this  field  of  labor.  Rev.  John  Clancey 
died  also  during  my  ministry  here,  though  the  church  had  so  far  lost 
track  of  him  that  we  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  Shortly  after  I 
began  my  ministry  in  Fall  River,  I  attended  the  funeral  of  the 
widow  of  Rev.  Jared  Reid,  who  was  the  fifth  of  this  apostolic  suc- 
cession of  pastors,  and  I  participated  in  that  service,  speaking  in 
your  name.  Mrs.  Reid  died  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  the  next  town  south 
of  Fall  River,  among  the  people  to  whom  her  husband  had  ministered 
ten  years  after  leaving  this  field. 

I  have  now  named  them  all,  without  much  characterization.  Dr. 
Coleman  was  the  most  learned  scholar  and  the  most  voluminous 
writer  of  books  among  them,  the  most  of  his  life  having  been  spent 
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in  the  chair  of  a  college  professor.  Dr.  Wolcott  was  the  man  of  the 
widest  reputation,  and  the  most  commanding  eloquence.  Dr.  Wood- 
worth,  a  thorough  Bible  student,  and  a  man  of  a  fervid  type  of  piety, 
widely  useful  in  the  ministry  and  working  in  it  till  suddenly  called 
hence  as  the  result  of  a  distressing  accident.  Mr.  Elake,  your  war 
pastor,  your  representative  in  the  General  Court,  notably  a  friend  of 
the  public  schools,  a  thoughtful,  scholarly  man,  with  us,  after  his 
service  as  pastor  terminated,  more  than  any  of  the  others,  held  in 
love  and  esteem  till  the  last.  Mr.  Oviatt,  never  forgotten,  and  one 
who  never  forgot  his  people  here,  genial,  fervid  in  address,  a  man 
who  walked  with  God,  a  man  so  pacific  and  tactful  that,  though  he 
was  the  pastor  of  the  Brainard  church  which  went  ofif  from  the  old 
church  for  a  few  years,  he  became  and  for  four  years  continued  the 
pastor  of  the  reunited  church,  when  the  schism  was  happily  ready 
to  be  healed.  Several  of  these  later  pastors  we  had  with  us,  first  or 
last,  during  my  ministry  here.  They  are  all  gone  ;  and  I  lead  the 
procession  of  the  living.  Ten  years  or  more  in  their  graves  are  all 
these  whom  I  have  named.  It  was  permitted  me  to  serve  in  the  min- 
istry here  sixteen  years.  This  was  the  longest  pastorate  which  the 
town  has  ever  had,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  Rev.  Justus 
Forward. 

With  these  Congregational  pastors  I  wish  to  associate  Rev.  David 
Pease,  who  served  the  Baptist  Church  here  efifectively,  from  1810  to 
18 18,  really  laying  its  foundation.  Here  he  was  ordained,  and  here 
he  wrought  with  such  power  that  from  70  to  80  persons  were  gath- 
ered into  the  church  by  baptism.  I  knew  the  venerable  man  in 
Ashfield  before  I  came  to  be  minister  here.  I  found  in  the  pastorate 
of  the  Baptist  church  Rev.  J.  B.  Read,  who  served  in  that  ofBce  with 
fidelity  three  years.  I  also  found  in  the  membership  of  that  church 
its  former  pastor,  Rev.  Moses  Curtis,  during  whose  ministry  the 
church  acquired  and  occupied  its  present  property,  which  had  been 
that  of  the  Brainard  Church. 

Father  Curtis  was  seven  years  pastor  here,  from  1842,  and  an 
active  force  for  good  in  the  community  long  after  he  had  ceased  from 
his  pastoral  labors.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Rock- 
wood  who  still  lives,  and  whose  name  appears  among  those  of  the 
guests  of  this  old  home  week  celebration.  Mr.  Rockwood  served 
the  church  here  seven  years.     The  longest  pastorate  in   the  Baptist 
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church  was  that  of  Rev.  William  N.  Fay,  which  lasted  ten  years  and 
a  half,,  from  February,  1856.  Thus  you  will  see,  what  some  of  you 
well  remember,  that  his  pastorate  covered  the  period  of  the  great 
Civil  War,  during  one  winter  of  which  period  he  represented  the 
town  in  the  General  Court.  The  ministry  of  Rev.  Henry  B.  Blake, 
in  the  Congregational  Church,  also  lasted  ten  years  and  was  almost 
simultaneous  with  that  of  Mr.  Fay.  In  those  times  which  tried  the 
souls  of  men  and  women  these  two  men  stood  in  these  pulpits  as 
staunch  supporters  of  the  course  of  the  government  and  of  human 
freedom  ;  and  they  entered  tenderly  and  sympathetically  into  all  the 
deep  and  trying  experiences  which  the  war  brought  into  the  homes 
of  the  people.  I  have  always  heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Fay  had  a  warm 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  entire  community.  His  health  failing 
he  went  away  only  to  die.  At  his  own  request  his  body  was  brought 
hither  for  burial  he  being  thus  one  of  the  few  pastors  who  found 
their  resting  place  among  their  people. 

The  history  of  the  Baptist  Church  dates  back  to  1795.  That  of 
the  Methodist  Church  began  with  the  stationing  of  Rev.  William 
Gordon  in  this  village  in  March,  1865.  The  first  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Town  Hall.  In  his  two  years  service  Mr.  Gordon  gath- 
ered a  church  of  34  members.  His  successor  was  Rev.  C.  H.  Vin- 
ton, whose  pastorate  was  very  successful,  adding  large  numbers  to 
the  church.  When  I  came  I  found  here  Rev.  H.  S.  Booth,  who  was 
just  about  to  leave.  Under  his  pastorate  there  had  been  a  notable 
revival  of  religion,  in  the  influence  of  which  the  Congregational 
church  had  shared,  receiving  a  considerable  ingathering  of  members. 
Under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Samuel  McLaughlin  the  Methodist 
church,  by  a  strenuous  effort,  was  able  to  provide  for  itself  the  com- 
fortable house  of  worship,  which  it  has  occupied  since  the  dedication 
in  1874. 

Let  me  assume  that  you  remember  the  several  Baptist  and  Meth- 
odist pastors  whose  labors  here  were  contemporaneous  with  my  own, 
and  those  in  all  the  churches  who  have  wrought  here  since  my  depart- 
ure. Many  of  these  men  are  still  at  work  in  the  Christian  ministry, 
in  some  portion  of  God's  great  harvest  field.  May  God  continue 
them  long  in  the  service  of  his  kingdom  on  earth  ! 

These  are  the  men  who  have  been  the  spiritual  leaders  of  this 
people.     These  are  the  prophets,  of  whom   it  may  be  asked  "  Do 
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they  live  forever  ?"  The  prophets — these  men  of  God,  these  teach- 
ers of  righteousness,  these  witnesses  to  the  truth,  these  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  these  remonstrants  against  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin, 
these  heralds  of  salvation,  do  such  men  as  these,  who  have  min- 
istered at  the  altar  here,  live  forever?  Nay.  \^^e  have  seen  their 
bodies  fail.  Their  powers  become  enfeebled.  Their  voice  loses  its 
tension  and  force.  Their  eyes  become  dimned.  We  have  seen  this. 
They  do  their  loved  work,  till  they  are  worn  out  in  the  service,  and 
then,  shortly,  they  die. 

Do  they  die  .-'  No  !  They  do  not  die  !  "  The  prophets,  do  they 
live  forever  ?"  Yes,  they  live  forever.  They  pass  from  earth,  it  is 
true,  but  they  live  with  God.  They  have  lapsed  into  immortality. 
They  live  forever,  engaged  in  some  form  of  holy  service  and  high 
companionship.  These  men  who  ministered  at  these  sacred  altars 
and  who  have  passed  from  our  sight  are  not  dead.  They  will  not 
die.     They  are  alive  forevermore. 

The  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  ?  Yes,  they  live  forever — live 
not  only  with  God.  They  also  live  in  the  memories,  inthe  afiections, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  people  to  whom  they  ministered  and 
whom  they  led  into,  or  on,  in  the  Christian  way.  Their  work  abides. 
A  part  of  what  you  are  and  will  continue  to  be  you  owe  to  them. 
They  will  live  in  your  hearts,  in  your  character,  and  in  the  work 
you  have  done  and  are  doing  for  God.  In  you  they  will  thus  live 
till  these  walls,  and  these  habitations,  and  the  monuments  which 
mark  the  places  of  their  burial  shall  have  crumbled  to  decay.  Is  it 
hyperbole  to  say 

"  'Till  these  eternal  hills  remove. 
And  spring  adorns  the  earth  no  more." 

Nay,  that  is  not  hyperbole.  It  is  rather  glad  and  glorious  fact. 
And  with  them,  blessed  be  God,  with  them,  live  those  they  led  to 
God  and  on  in  the  Christian  life,  and  who  have  passed  from  earth. 

Among  these  latter  are  many  whom  I  knew,  to  whom  it  was  my 
privilege  to  minister  the  word,  who  were  my  supporters  in  the  great 
task  assigned  me  here.  How  well  I  remember  those  early  days  of 
my  ministry ;  who  first  greeted  me,  where  I  lived,  who  were  my 
deacons,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  church  life,  as  committee  men, 
as  Sunday  school  superintendents,  as  Sunday  school  teachers,  as 
prayer-meeting   helpers  ;  who  lived  in  this,  and   that,  and  the   other 
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house,  up  and  down  the  roads  of  the  town,  who  were  the  leaders  of 
the  other  churches,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  municipal  life,  who 
were  in  the  town  offices,  in  the  stores,  and  on  the  farms.  I  remem- 
ber it  all,  as  though  it  were  but  a  few  months  ago.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  it  ^yas  a  generation  ago  !  So  a  comparison  of  the  dates 
indicates.  I  came  alone.  I  went  with  wife  and  children.  The  oldest 
child  will  soon  be  as  old  as  I  was  when  I  came.  I  cannot  realize  it 
though  I  know  it  to  be  so.  I  am  helped  to  realize  it,  however,  when 
I  remember  the  congregation  that  I  first  faced  as  I  stood  within 
these  walls,  and  then  look  at  this  congregation.  Many  of  you  were 
boys  and  girls  then.  More  of  you,  I  might  almost  say.  were  not 
then  born.  Your  fathers  and  mothers,  where  are  they  ?  I  can 
remember  and  could  name  them  all.  How  many  of  them  it  was  my 
sad  duty  to  follow  to  the  grave.  I  could  spend  the  hour  in  recount- 
ing their  virtues,  in  setting  forth  their  characteristics  and  in  review- 
ing incidents  and  experiences  in  our  lives. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  of  some  of  the  great  days  of  our  life  together, 
— days  great  in  one  aspect  or  another, — days  of  moment  in  the  life 
of  the  community.  The  day  of  my  ordination,  with  President 
Stearjis  and  Prof.  Julius  H.  Seelye  and  Dr.  S.  T.  Seelye,  and  my 
early  pastor,  Rev.  A.  M.  Colton,  and  Dr.  Ayres  and  Rev.  E.  P. 
Blodgett,  and  Prof.  Elihu  Root,  delegate  of  the  Amherst  College 
church,  and  others,  participating.  Most  of  the  members  of  that 
council  have  finished  their  work  on  earth.  That  was  one  of  the 
days  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  which  I  can  review  from  memory. 
The  sad  Sabbath  day,  only  a  little  later,  when  the  body  of  Dea. 
Amasa  Towne, — a  man  useful,  influential  and  beloved, — was  brought 
hither  to  the  altar  whence,  on  the  previous  Sabbath,  he  had  borne 
to  the  waiting  communicants  the  symbols  of  the  death  of  his  Lord  ; 
that  other  sad  Sabbath  afternoon  when  the  body  of  Dea.  Charles  L. 
Washburn,  whose  death  was  almost  equally  sudden  and  who  was 
equally  honored  and  beloved,  M'as  brought  hither  and  borne  hence 
for  burial ;  that  day  in  early  winter  when  all  Amherst  College,  with 
many  of  our  townsmen,  filled  this  church,  when  his  students  brought 
hither,  from  his  sorely  bereaved  home,  the  body  of  Prof.  Elihu  Root, 
their  loved  and  lamented  teacher,  whose  memory  will  not  soon  fade 
from  the  college  or  from  this  community  ;  the  days  of  the  funerals  of 
the  martyred   presidents,    Lincoln,   Garfield   and   McKinley  and  of 
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General  Grant.  In  the  Grant  and  Garfield  memorial  services  it  was 
my  privilege  to  share  and  to  give  the  principal  address, — days,  all 
of  them,  in  which  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  profoundly  moved  ; 
the  rededication  of  this  church  edifice  early  in  my  ministry,  on  the 
eightieth  anniversary  of  its  first  dedication,  former  pastors  Oviatt 
and  Blake,  Dr.  Lewis  Sabin,  Prof.  William  L.  Montague,  Rev. 
Alpheus  Winter  and  Mr.  Joshua  Pearl  sharing  with  the  young  pastor 
in  the  impressive  services  as  the  old  structure,  modernized,  was 
reoccupied,  Drs.  Coleman,  Wolcott,  and  Woodworth  sending  letters 
in  token  of  continued  interest  in  the  church  ;  the  centennial  of  the 
first  dedication  ten  years  ago,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  ;  the 
dedication  of  the  Methodist  church,  with  sermons  by  Rev.  Merritt 
Hulburd  and  Rev.  Robert  R.  Meredith,  then  of  Springfield,  since  of 
national  fame  and  influence  ;  the  dedication  of  the  Clapp  Memoria 
Library,  the  generous  gift  of  John  Francis  Clapp,  a  son  of  the  town's 
most  famous  stage  and  hotel  proprietor,  James  H.  Clapp.  W^ith  the 
name  of  the  donor  should  be  associated  those  of  his  brothers  Everett 
Clapp  and  Dwight  P.  Clapp,  the  executors  of  his  will,  under  whose 
wise  administration  of  the  trust  the  fund  was  materially  augmented 
before  it  was  expended,  and  under  whose  assiduous  labors  the  plans 
of  the  donor  materialized  in  the  beautiful  library  building  and  in  the 
library  within  it,  which  has  proved  such  a  boon  to  the  town.  The 
dedication  of  the  fine  library  building  was  a  ceremony  impressive  in 
all  its  parts  but  signalized  by  the  participation  of  Dr.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  the  most  superb  of  platform  and 
pulpit  orators,  and  of  Bishop  Frederick  D.  Huntington,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  churchmen.  Other  great  days  were  that  of 
the  dedication  of  the  soldiers'  monument,  a  Grand  Army  field  day,  a 
day  of  patriotic  memories  and  of  the  celebration  of  heroic  deeds  ; 
that  great  welcome  to  the  surviving  members  of  the  brave  and 
renowned  Tenth  Massachusetts  Regiment  which  was  tendered  them 
by  the  drummer  boy  of  the  regiment,  then  our  fellow  citizen,  Myron 
P.  Walker,  the  occasion  graced  by  the  attendance  of  many  distin- 
guished strangers,  foremost  among  them  His  Excellency,  Gov.  John 
D.  Long,  now  but  recently  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  the  visits  of  Gov. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  of  Gov.  George  D.  Robinson,  as  a  feature  of 
our  fair  day;  the  visit  of  the  evangelistic  committee  of  the  Young 
Men's   Christian   Association,  with  union   services  in  the  churches  ; 
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the  ordinations  of  Pastors  Smith  and  Harrington  ;  the  golden  wed- 
dings of  Marcus  Whitman,  Adolphus  Strong  and  Moses  Goodale, 
and  more  recently  of  the  son-in-law  of  the  latter,  Piatt  T.  Slauter, 
the  centennial  birthday  anniversary  of  Thomas  Sabin ;  my  own 
wedding  in  the  interest  of  which,  if  I  remember  correctly,  my  people 
liberally  shared  ;  the  day  of  my  farewell  as  the  pastor  of  this  people ; 
the  two  destructions  of  the  Highland  House  by  fire  ;  the  two  great 
fires,  one  at  either  end  of  the  common ;  the  destruction  of  the  Root 
buildings  by  fire, and  other  conflagrations  of  lesser  note;  the  fencing 
of  the  Common.  Most  of  these  were  great  days  to  the  community. 
At  least  they  stand  up  above  other  days,  as  I  think  back  to  the 
beginning  of  my  participation  in  the  life  of  the  town. 

Of  course  I  recall  many  sad  funeral  days,  and  not  a  few  glad 
wedding  days.  There  is  scarcely  a  road  in  the  town  over  which  I 
have  not  led  some  funeral  procession.  And  this  would  be  true,  only 
in  lesser  degree,  of  my  successors  and  of  their  associates  in  the  other 
churches  in  their  shorter  pastorates.  , 

I  could  not  let  this  occasion  pass  and  not  refer  to  a  young  man, 
whom  I  highly  respected,  whom  I  knew  as  a  boy  here,  whom  I  had 
expected  to  meet  on  this  occasion,  in  this  pulpit.  By  his  fidelity  in 
the  service  of  his  Master,  in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  in  this  the 
home  of  his  boyhood,  John  West  won  a  worthy  place  on  the  list  of 
those  who  have  served  as  pastors  of  this  people,  and,  dying  before 
middle  age,  left  a  memory  which  will  long  be  cherished  by  those 
who  knew  of  his  singular  devotion  to  the  work  to  which  he  was  here 
called.  The  day  of  his  burial  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
notable  days  in  the  history  of  the  town. 

I  could  talk  an  hour  about  former  members  of  this  church  alone, 
and  then  find  the  time  too  short.  I  did  so  ten  years  ago,  and  what 
I  then  said  you  have  in  print.  Re-read  it,  if  you  do  not  remember 
it.  I  should  like  to  repeat  it  in  their  honor  and  to  couple  with  it 
reference  to  other  former  citizens  of  the  town  who  were  not  con- 
nected with  this  church.  I  should  like  to  speak  of  such  men  as 
Rev.  Drs.  Elijah  Coleman  Bridgman,  the  father  of  American  mis- 
sions to  China,  Horatio  Bardwell,  one  of  the  first  of  our  missionaries 
to  India,  Lewis  Sabin,  New  England  pastor  and  teacher,  John  Smith, 
professor  of  theology  in  Bangor  Seminary,  Eliakim  Phelps,  worthy 
representative  of   a  noble  line.     I  should  like  to  speak   of  William 
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Holland  and  Electa  Hopkins  his  wife,  missionaries  to  the  Indians, 
of  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland,  poet,  essayist,  editor,  writer  of  fiction  and 
of  history,  of  Dr.  Salem  Towne  and  Prof.  Samuel  S.  Greene,  schol- 
ars and  teachers,  who  by  their  text  books  taught  thousands  if  not 
millions  of  American  youth  to  know  their  own  language,  such  pas- 
tors as  Amasa,  Ethan,  and  Eli  Smith,  William  W.  Hunt,  Dudley 
Phelps,  Eleazer  Owen,  Williams  H.  Whittemore,  Samuel  H.  Peck- 
ham,  Sylvester  Cook,  Abner  Towne  2d.  and  Horatio  Parsons  ;  such 
physicians  of  high  repute  as  Drs.  Abner  Phelps,  Charles  Walker, 
W'illiam  Bridgman,  William  Holland,  William  H.  Willis,  Anson 
Moody,  Oliver  S.  Taylor,  Horatio  Thomson  and  in  more  recent 
times,  Dr.  Rufus  P.  Lincoln,  who  in  the  civil  war  commanded  a 
Massachusetts  regiment  with  great  credit,  and  afterwards  studied 
medicine,  "  undoubtedly  the  most  distinguished  man  in  the  medical 
profession  who  ever  took  his  degree  at  Amherst  College,  voluminous 
writer  on  medical  subjects,  and  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  air  passages."  And  others  who  like  these 
have  finished  their  work  on  earth,  Belchertown  boys,  whose  work 
reflected  credit  upon  their  native  town,  and  was  a  blessing  to  those 
whom  they  were  privileged  to  serve  in  their  respective  spheres  of 
labor.  I  might  properly  join  with  the  names  of  pastors  the  names 
of  pastors'  wives  of  present  and  of  past  time  whom  the  town  has 
furnished  in  considerable  numbers,  and  who  have  served  and  are 
serving  the  church  well.  I  should  gladly  speak  of  several  substan- 
tial citizens  and  church  people,  who  have  passed  from  earth  since 
the  celebration  ten  years  ago.  I  must  refer  in  a  word  to  Deacon 
Lyman  Sabin,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  arranged  for  that 
celebration,  long  a  deacon  and  in  every  way  a  pillar  in  this  church  ; 
and  also  to  Dea.  Charles  B.  Southick,  like  Deacon  Sabin  chosen 
to  that  office  by  several  successive  elections,  and  many  years  Sunday 
school  superintendent.  I  wish  I  could  dwell  on  the  work  and  worth 
of  such  men  as  these.     And  the  number  of  them  is  not  small. 

But  I  want  rather  to  say  a  word  for  the  men  of  the  present  time^ 
and  to  vindicate  what  I  wish  to  make  the  practical  teaching  of  this 
discourse,  the  thought  contained  in  the  second  of  the  two  verses 
which  I  have  chosen  as  a  text  for  this  address. 

"  Say  not  ye,  '  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these  ?'  for  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this." 
2 
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This  town  is  not  yet  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  living  on  its  past. 
The  very  fact  of  this  Old  Home  Week  celebration  shows  that  the 
municipal  spirit  is  not  dead.  You  have,  and  do  well  to  have,  pride 
in  your  present,  as  well  as  in  your  past.  You  have,  and  shall  have 
ambition  for  the  future.  You  have  a  right  to  be  encouraged  in  such 
ambition.  The  present  gives  promise,  and  warrants  effort  and 
expectation. 

You  have  prepared  for  us  a  handsome  welcome.  The  old  town 
never  looked  better.  The  landscape  effects,  the  glorious  outlook 
westward,  and  indeed  to  every  quarter  of  the  horizon,  is  the  same  as 
when  the  oldest  of  us  were  young.  The  main  features  are  the  same 
from  generation  to  generation  and  will  so  continue.  You  cannot  be 
robbed  of  them.  But  in  the  village  details  there  are  constant 
improvements.  In  these  respects  the  place,  on  the  whole,  was  never 
more  attractive.  Probably  never  as  much  so.  Though  we  miss 
some  places  around  the  Common,  with  which  we  were  once  familiar, 
there  are  fewer  eye-sores  than  there  once  were.  The  surface  is 
smooth.  The  grounds  are  better  kept.  The  dwellings  are  more 
trim.  The  public  buildings  are  kept  up.  We  note  with  pleasure 
the  new  wall  and  gateway  which  front  that  sacred  slope  toward  the 
sunrising,  where  lie  so  many,  so  many,  of  our  dead. 

It  is  true  that  the  carriage  business  of  T.  &  S.  D.  Cowles  and 
Humphrey  T.  Filer,  and  the  rest,  which  once  gave  to  the  town  cel- 
ebrity, has  departed.  It  is  true  that  the  farms  are  less  than  formerly 
in  the  hands  of  Protestant  Christians,  and  that,  therefore,  the  con- 
gregations in  the  village  churches  are  not  as  large  as  they  once  were. 
But  many  of  these  farms  are  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  Christians 
who  have  their  own  church  homes.  You  have  to  adjust  yourselves 
to  altered  conditions.     But  you  need  not  despair. 

As  I  watch  the  growth,  or  the  continuing  life,  of  the  town  I  see 
that  you  are  still  producing  a  brand  of  men  and  women  of  which 
you  need. not  be  ashamed.  Your  churches  and  your  schools,  and  the 
forces  inhering  in  your  social  and  domestic  life  are  still  fabricating 
human  instruments  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  men-instruments  of 
no  mean  quality — instruments  effective  and  forceful.  It  may  be 
that  they  have  not  yet  made  the  mark  which  was  made  by  some  of 
former  days.  But  give  them  time.  Their  work  is  not  done.  In 
some  cases  it  is  but  just  begun.  What  it  will  be  does  not  yet  fully 
appear. 
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Take,  for  example,  the  record  of  the  boys  and  girls  that  once  lived 
in  the  parsonages  of  the  town,  some  of  them  born  here.  Among 
them,  for  1  cannot  even  allude  to  all,  Jared  Reid,  Jr.,  a  genial, 
graceful  gentleman,  a  Christian  teacher  of  youth,  till  his  work  was 
done  ;  Dr.  Oviatt,  the  good  physician  in  the  parish  where  his  father 
finished  his  work  ;  the  Wolcotts,  the  former  senator  from  Colorado, 
brilliant  orator ;  his  brothers,  business  men  of  standing  and  wealth, 
and  the  Dr.  Wolcott  of  to-day,  long  in  one  of  the  pulpits  of  the  city 
of  Lawrence  ;  the  Dr.  Woodworth  of  to-day,  president  of  one  of  our 
missionary  colleges  in  the  South  ;  Henry  W.  Blake,  to  us  best  known 
of  them  all,  the  instrument  of  whose  power  was  his  pen,  as  wielded 
in  the  field  of  the  press  and  of  education,  one  of  the  speakers  at  our 
celebration  ten  years  ago,  youngest  of  them  all  except  Pastor  Wool- 
worth,  and  the  first  of  them  to  be  translated  to  the  eternal  rest  and 
reward.  Too  early  for  us  he  went.  Sadly  is  he  missed  and  long 
will  he  be  mourned.  Among  them  is  to  be  mentioned  Professor 
Donovan  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Newton,  son  of  a  former 
Baptist  pastor  here  ;  and  Rev.  William  Gordon,  pastor  of  a  large 
Congregational  church  in  Westfield,  son  of  the  first  Methodist  pastor 
here.  Of  the  children  born  into  the  pastor's  home  while  I  was  your 
minister,  natives  of  this  place,  with  several  generations  of  Belcher- 
town  Roots  and  Hollands  and  Bridgmans  behind  them,  I  may  say 
that,  though  they  have  their  record  yet  to  make,  all  have  received  a 
college  degree  and  are  trying  to  justify  it  by  using  well  the  knowl- 
edge the  possession  of  which  it  implies.  I  do  not  know  as  much 
about  the  children  of  former  pastors  of  the  other  churches  here  as 
those  of  this  church. 

I  cannot  forbear  a  brief  allusion  to  your  list  of  college  graduates, 
men  and  women  of  to-day,  outside  of  pastor's  families.  Professors 
William  L.  Montague,  William  L.  Cowles  and  Edgar  S.  Shumway, 
with  whom  Professor  Elihu  Root  would  have  been  associated  but  for 
his  untimely  death  after  only  four  years  incumbency  of  the  chair  of 
physics  in  Amherst  College ;  two  of  these  at  present,  Latin  teachers 
of  distinction,  authors  of  textbooks,  these  two  members  of  the  first 
class  I  saw  graduate  from  your  high  school,  the  valedictorian  of  that 
class,  Miss  Susan  B.  Root,  who  began  her  teaching  here,  but  who 
has  now  for  years  done  the  Latin  work  of  a  school  that  is  constantly 
sending  girls   to  college ;     Principal   Wilbur   F.   Nichols,    grammar 
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master  in  New  Haven,  author  of  a  series  of  arithmetics  second  to 
none  in  merit,  unique  in  plan,  most  widely  adopted,  of  which  a  half 
million  cojoies  have  been  printed  ;  high  school  principals  Charles  L. 
Randall  and  Thomas  Allen,  successful  in  their  calling;  Lawyers 
Israel  T.  Cowles,  Lorenzo  W.  Searle  and  Alvertus  W.  Morse  credit 
to  this  their  early  home  ;  Drs.  Charles  Walker  and  Edmund  S. 
Thomson  worthy  representatives  of  families  well  known  in  our  past 
history,  the  latter  the  son  of  our  long  time  and  loved  village  doctor, 
George  F.  Thomson  and  the  fourth  Dr.  Thomson  in  the  line  of 
descent,  editor  and  former  pastor  Charles  R.  Bruce,  Pastors  Alpheus 
Winter,  Frederick  B.  Phelps,  Julian  Tuthill,  Walter  L.  Blackmer,  and 
John  S.  West,  whom  God  judged  faithful  putting  them  into  the  min- 
istry of  the  word,  the  latter  of  whom  he  has  lately  promoted  to 
higher  service  ;  William  Alfred  Hinds,  a  Yale  graduate,  author  of 
"  American  Communities,"  an  elaborate  study  of  American  commu- 
nistic experiments,  in  one  of  which  he  was  a  strong  business  leader ; 
Jewell  B.  Knight,  who  is  now  in  India,  doing  an  important  work  in 
the  line  of  industrial  education,  in  connection  with  one  of  our  mis- 
sions. His  work  has  received  a  warm  recognition  at  the  hands  of  a 
recent  deputation  from  the  missionary  board  from  this  country,  and, 
from  officials  of  the  British  government  in  India  ;  Estes  Sanford, 
lately  out  of  college  and  others  on  the  way  through.  I  fear  I  may 
have  forgotten  some,  who  should  have  received  mention  with  these 
others. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  work  of  the  Sabins,  the  Roots,  the  Aldens, 
the  Moodys,  the  Shumways,  the  Dwights,  the  Ferrys,  the  Aliens, 
the  Thomsons,  most  of  them  Mount  Holyoke  girls,  who  in  one  or 
another  field  of  activity,  as  teachers,  as  wives  and  mothers,  as  Chris- 
tian workers  have  had  a  strong  influence  for  good  on  the  lives  of  the 
young  and  of  the  communities  in  which  they  have  lived. 

And  the  professional  people  are  not  the  only  people  to  be  consid- 
ered. They  are  the  few.  The  business  people  are  the  many. 
Their  callings  are  diverse.  More  and  more,  special  training  is 
required  in  a  business  life.  Worthy  of  honor  is  one  who  maintains 
his  integrity  in  the  business  world,  and  uses  his  acquisitions  for 
righteous  and  beneficent  ends.  It  would  be  impossible  to  refer  by 
name  to  all  the  business  men  whom  you  have  given  to  the  world,  to 
Springfield,    and   Chicopee,   and   Holyoke   and    Northampton,   and 
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Amherst,  and  Ware,  and  Palmer,  to  Worcester,  and  Providence,  and 
Boston,  and  New  York,  and  Louisville,  and  Chicago,  and  the  twin 
cities  of  the  northwest,  to  the  far  Pacific  coast,  and  to  many  another 
place,  bankers,  insurance  men,  manufacturers,  merchants,  book  pub- 
lishers, mayors  of  cities,  legislators.  What  a  wide  range  of  callings 
and  of  residence  would  your  list  of  invitations  to  the  Old  Home  Week 
disclose !  These  invitations  include  not  only  the  former  senator 
from  Colorado,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  but  also  the 
present  senator  from  the  state  of  Washington,  Addison  G.  Foster, 
whose  brother  is  among  your  guests,  and  who  himself  was  born  in 
this  town,  and  has  sent  his  greetings. 

And  you  do  not  need  to  go  out  of  town  for  examples.  Lpok  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  Somebody  mvist  stay  at  home.  You  who 
are  here  could  have  won  business  success  elsewhere,  but  here  seemed 
to  be  your  place.  You  have  suffered  in  the  depletion  of  the  town, 
no  doubt.  But  it  has  been  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  larger  life 
of  the  world  which  you  have  made.  You  share  in  that  life,  both  by 
your  contributions  to  it  and  by  your  direct  participation  in  it.  You, 
that  is  your  town,  never  had  a  larger  influence,  e.  g.,  on  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth,  than  it  has  had  in  the  last  15  or  20 
years.  Worthy  as  were  the  representatives  of  a  former  generation 
whom  you  sent  to  the  General  Court,  those  of  recent  time  were  their 
peers.  Three  senators,  with  two  terms  each,  within  half  a  genera- 
tion, is  a  record  that  Belchertown  has  never  equalled,  and  which  no 
town  in  Hampshire  county  has  surpassed,  if  equalled,  within  my 
memory.  Northampton  has  had  more,  but  that  is  the  county  seat 
and  a  city.  I  do  not  think  Amherst  has  had  more  senators  within 
my  memory.     Certainly  not  within  so  short  or  so  recent  a  time. 

This,  then,  is  the  lesson  which  I  wish  this  survey  to  enforce. 
"  Say  not  thou,  '  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these  ? '  for  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this." 
Keep  up  heart  and  hope.  You  have  no  reason  to  be  dispirited  or 
to  despair  of  a  worthy  future  for  the  place  we  all  love.  If  it  t's  to 
your  own  loss,  you  are  still  recruiting  the  forces  which  make  for 
righteousness  in  the  world.  Keep  the  altar  fires  burning  on  the  old 
hearthstones.  See  that  society  is  here  well  ordered.  Hold  up  the 
tone  of  the  public  and  the  private  life  of  the  community.  Maintain 
your   churches,   and  your    schools,   and  a  pure,   chaste   and  devout 
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family  life.  Do  not  throw  down  the  family  altars.  Build  more. 
Consecrate  your  daily  toil  by  prayer.  Seek  the  Divine  guidance. 
Count  the  Divine  favor  the  greatest  good.  Maintain  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  If  you  are  fewer  than  you  once 
were,  all  the  more  should  you  stand  together  for  the  promotion  of 
the  great  social  and  religious  ends  which,  in  your  minds,  are  sanc- 
tified by  the  loyal  devotion  thereto  of  a  long  line  of  godly  ancestry, 
It  is  well  worth  while  to  make  any  and  every  needful  sacrifice  in 
order  to  maintain  your  churches  and  your  schools.  There  is  no 
new  way  of  salvation  for  individuals  or  of  communities.  There  is 
no  abrogation  of  the  Divine  law.  There  is  no  modification  of  essen- 
tial morality.  The  old  gospel  remains  intact.  Its  essential  truth 
abides.  That  for  which  this  church  has  stood,  in  this  place,  from 
the  beginning  needs  still,  as  much  as  ever  earnest  and  profoundly 
interested  advocates  and  supporters.  Sin  is  as  hostile  as  ever  to 
the  Divine  order,  and  to  the  world's  weal.  It  is  as  dangerous  as 
ever  to  the  soul's  peace  and  eternal  life.  There  is  no  other  door  to 
the  Divine  favor  than  through  the  renunciation  of  sin  and  through 
faith  in  the  Redeemer.  The  fundamental  truths  of  our  religion  are 
as  important  as  ever  to  be  believed  and  to  be  taught.  The  ethics 
and  the  theology  of  Jesus  will  never  be  superseded.  He  is  still,  as 
of  old,  the  great  teacher  and  the  way  of  life.  There  is  as  good  blood 
here  as  there  ever  was,  and  it  needs  the  purifying  and  energizing 
touch  of  the  cross,  as  much  as  it  ever  did.  And,  as  much  as  ever, 
does  it  need  the  leadership  of  a  trained  Christian  ministry,  loyal  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;  and,  with  that  leadership,  the  concurring 
testimony  of  a  faithful  and  consistent  Christian  life,  on  the  part  of 
the  professed  disciples  of  Christ.  Keep,  then,  the  old  town  true  to 
that  which  was  best  in  its  past.  Keep  the  fires  of  Christian  zeal 
and  devotion  bright.  For  the  sake  of  the  young  life  here,  and  to  be 
here  in  the  days  to  come, — for  the  sake  of  this  young  life,  support 
and  honor  the  institutions  of  religion.  Who  knows  what  manner  of 
children  these  shall  be  who  are  now  in  their  infancy  in  your  homes 
and  those  yet  to  be  given  into  your  loving  care.  They  are  worth 
the  best  that  you  can  give  them.  They  need,  and  will  need,  all  that 
the  church,  and  the  school,  and  a  Christian  home  can  do  for  them. 
Give  them  this  for  their  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  they  can 
do  in  the  world,  and  for  the   glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God   among 
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men.  And  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  aprear,  you,  and  they 
whom  God  gives  you,  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away. 

"  O,  then  what  raptured  greetings 

On  Canaan's  happy  shore. 
What  knitting  severed  friendships  up, 
Where  partings  are  no  more  !  " 


Monday,  July  28. 

The  High  School  Alumni  Association  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  committee,  Hon.  Geo.  H.  B.  Green,  Hon.  M.  A.  Morse,  Mrs. 
M.  D.  S.  Longley,  gave  a  very  interesting  programme  this  afternoon 
in  the  Baptist  church.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Winchester  Donald  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  F.  J.  Demond,  Esq.,  of  Springfield  and  Principal 
C.  L.  Randall,  of  Barre,  made  short  addresses.  Recitations  were 
given  by  Miss  Ada  Chamberlin,  Mrs.  Nettie  Shaw  Allen,  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Dillon,  and  Mr,  John  Bowler.  Musical  selections  were  given  by 
E.  L.  Root,  and  Daniel  Wilkins  of  Wesleyan  Academy.  The  ushers 
were  Mr.  Cyril  Courtlandt  and  Mr.  Donald  Bridgeman. 

Dr.  Donald  spoke  of  his  former  relations  with  the  high  school  as  its 
principal  33  years  ago.  He  referred  to  the  trend  of  country  life  to  the 
city  which  had  been  so  constant,  and  of  the  turn  of  the  tide  toward 
the  country  from  the  city.  The  people  he  said  were  land  hungry. 
The  influence  of  this  influx  from  the  city  must  be  for  good  or  for  evil 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  towns  and  villages  to  provide 
something  for  the  social  life  of  their  people.  Much  depends  on  the 
right  settlement  of  this  question.  Make  provisions  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  social  ideas,  and  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity  to  meet 
together  socially.  Dr.  Donald  advised  the  establishment  of  a  club, 
where  the  doors  should  never  be  shut  except  between  the  hours  of 
midnight  and  8  a.  m.  and  in  closing  referred  briefly  to  his  residence 
here  as  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  paying  a  generous  tribute  to 
the  town,  and  its  people,  whom  he  knew  in  days  of  yore. 
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Address  by  Frank  J.  Demond,  Esq. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  : — The  first  time  I  visited  Belchertown  was 
fifteen  years  ago  this  month.  I  then  applied  for  the  position  of 
teacher  in  your  High  school,  and  commenced  my  labors  as  its  prin- 
cipal in  September,  1889,  remaining  here  three  full  years.  The 
classes  that  graduated  during  that  period  were  those  of  1888,  1889, 
1890,  three  splendid  classes  for  a  school  of  this  grade.  What 
delightful  times  we  had  together,  in  school  and  out !  How  we 
planned  to  keep  up  the  grade  of  the  school  and  have  the  finest  grad- 
uating exercises  in  this  region  ! 

I  suppose  that  nearly  every  one  present  in  this  room  has  some- 
time been  a  pupil  in  the  High  school,  so  we  meet  together  here  as  a 
body  of  alumni.     As  such  what  can  we  do  to  improve  our  school .'' 

You  now  have  your  alumni  association.  What  is  that  doing  or 
what  can  it  do  besides  meeting  once  a  year  in  a  social  way  ? 

To-day  is  our  opportunity  as  lovers  of  our  public  schools  to  plan 
and  deliberate  for  their  greatest  good.  The  strength  of  any  school 
or  college  is  largely  in  its  alumni.  If  they  are  eager  for  its  success 
it  will  succeed.  If  they  are  so  disposed  they  can  help  it  far  more 
than  its  committee  or  board  of  trustees. 

The  course  of  study  should  be  planned  for  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  so  that  the  graduates  maybe  prepared  for  their 
life  work  with  a  practical  and  useful  education.  As  a  friend  of  this 
High  school,  let  me  offer  you  two  or  three  suggestions. 

I  St.  Visit  the  High  school.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
your  Alumni  Association  appoint  a  committee  called  a  Board  of  Vis- 
itors, whose  duty  shall  be  to  visit  the  school,  at  least  once  a  term, 
and  report  to  the  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting,  or  oftener  if 
need  be,  concerning  the  condition  of  the  school. 

2d.  Encourage  the  teachers.  If  you  have  good  teachers  who  are 
successful  in  their  school  work,  tell  them  so.  It  costs  nothing  and 
will  do  a  world  of  good  by  inspiring  them  to  do  still  better  work  in 
the  days  to  come. 

3d.  Make  a  gift  to  the  school.  In  this  way  you  keep  in  touch 
with  it.  Such  gifts  are  always  appreciated  and  help  both  the  giver 
and  the  receiver.  In  these  ways  and  others  that  will  quickly  sug- 
gest themselves  to  you,  the  alumni  can  render  most  efficient  services. 
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Belchertown  has  sent  out  many  of  her  sons  and  daughters  into 
larger  places.  There  is  little  to  keep  them  here.  Of  the  classes 
that  graduated  when  I  was  with  you  one  member  is  employed  by  the 
English  government  as  a  teacher  of  agriculture  in  India;  another  is 
a  doctor  in  Boston;  one  is  a  lawyer  in  Northampton;  another  is  a 
minister  in  Ohio ;  one  has  recently  been  appointed  principal  of 
Powers  Institute  in  Bernardston  and  another  has  just  gone  with  her 
husband  to  take  charge  of  a  college  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
Many  others  are  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  while  all,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  honored  and  respected  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
live.  Does  the  High  School  pay  ?  Let  the  above  record  of  these 
classes  answer. 

That  New  England  spirit  of  emigration  and  duty  which  has  been 
so  large  a  factor  in  the  development  of  our  country  has  not  been 
lacking  in  this  town.  Yet  it  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  many 
instances  where  the  smaller  New  England  villages  which  have  sent 
out  their  sons  and  daughters  to  help  the  outside  world,  have  received 
unexpected  legacies  from  the  great  beyond,  tokens  of  love  for  the  old 
towns  ;  such  I  presume  was  the  basis  of  the  gift  of  your  beautiful 
Clapp  Memorial  library. 

As  we  return  on  this  "  Home  Week  "  to  look  into  each  others 
faces,  to  clasp  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  to  see  how  time  changes 
black  into  white,  and  gold  into  silver,  we  still  find  here  this  same 
delightful  village,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  the  same  wonderful 
views  of  mountain  and  valley,  and  the  same  hospitality  of  its  citizens 
so  generously  bestowed.  This  occasion  ought  to  be  an  inspiration 
to  better  things  for  us  all,  for  renewed  endeavor  in  our  several  lines 
of  work,  so  that  when  the  battle  of  life  comes  on,  we  may  go  to  the 
fight  full  armed  and  clothed  with  power. 

Address    by    Charles   L.    Randall,  Principal  of  Barre  High 

School. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  friends  one  and  all  of  old 
Belchertown  : — I  am  greatly  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  on  this,  Belchertown's  first  celebration  of  "  Old  Home 
Week,"  not  that  I  feel  that  any  words  of  mine  can  be  worthy  of  the 
occasion  but  because  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  do  my  little  part  in 
the  celebration. 
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No  one  can  appreciate  the  labors  of  the  committee  and  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  a  successful  reunion  so  well  as  those  who 
have  been  absent  from  the  old  town  for  a  term  of  years.  If  I,  who 
have  been  away  from  Belchertown  but  ten  short  years,  returning  for 
several  weeks  every  summer,  feel,  as  each  year  gives  place  to  the 
next,  my  heart  more  strongly  drawn  to  the  old  home,  how  much 
more  must  you  who  have  been  absent  many  years.  You  now  appre- 
ciate the  glorious  scenes  in  this  rare  hill  town  as  you  recall  pictures 
once  too  familiar  to  attract  attention.  Such  a  picture  is  often  in  my 
mind  as  it  appears  from  my  brother's  farm,  as  fresh  to-day  as  when 
aeons  ago  the  great  Artist  of  the  Universe  laid  it  on  nature's  canvas. 
Mt.  Quabbin  forms  the  background,  while  nestled  on  its  side  and 
nearly  surrounded  by  hills  is  the  pretty  village  of  Enfield,  "  White 
from  its  hillslope  looking  down."  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  vis- 
ible here  and  there,  runs  the  beautiful  Swift  river.  This  is  only  one 
picture  from  many,  and  doubtless  each  of  you  has  some  favorite 
view  in  mind  at  this  moment. 

Have  you  strolled  from  the  common  down  North  Main  street  and 
looked  over  the  valley  to  the  Holyoke  range  beyond,  where  Holyoke, 
Tom  and  Nonotuck  keep  perpetual  watch  ?  And  have  you  continued 
through  Federal  street  to  the  top  of  the  long  hill  and  lingered  a 
moment  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene  as  a  view  of  Lower  Pond 
burst  upon  you  ?  Or  have  you  passed  into  the  cemetery  behind  the 
church,  where  so  many  of  your  friends  are  resting,  and  gazed  over 
the  hills  to  the  east  ?  If  not  you  are  not  quite  prepared  to  enjoy  to 
the  full  "  Old  Home  Week." 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  High  school, 
and  as  I  find  the  same  school  board  presiding  now,  that  filled  me 
with  awe  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  hasten  to  obey. 

Throughout  its  entire  history  I  believe  that  our  High  school  has 
been  as  good  a  school  as  circumstances  would  permit,  that  our 
teachers  without  exceptions  have  been  men  well-fitted  not  only  for 
their  positions,  but  for  higher  places,  men  who  have  helped  to 
implant  in  their  pupils  love  of  scholarship  and  right  living.  I  gladly 
pay  my  tribute  to  one  who  was  the  principal  of  the  school  during 
my  entire  course,  who  by  precept  and  practice  worked  for  the  best 
welfare  of  his  pupils,  one  whom  nearly  all  loved  and  all  respected, 
one  who  was  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a  man.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Patterson  of  Bristol,  Conn. 
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As  loyal  alumni  of  the  Belchertown  High  school  and  sons  of  the 
old  town,  we  must  do  whatever  lies  in  our  power  in  days  to  come  to 
strengthen  the  good  name  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  both  ;  it 
may  be  that  we  shall  have  no  opportunity  except  by  the  loyal  word, 
but  that  we  shall  have  and  may  we  never  be  found  wanting  in  fidelity 
to  our  trust. 


Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  28  and  29- 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  AND  LOAN  EXHIBITION. 

This  exhibit  was  arranged  in  the  Congregational  chapel,  under  the 
management  of  Mrs.  George  F.  Thomson  and  Miss  Lucy  D.  Thom- 
son by  whom  the  following  report  has  been  prepared  : 

In  its  effort  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  town,  the  exhibit  cer- 
tainly "  commenced  with  the  commencement "  with  the  case  showing 
to  scale  the  borings  through  the  different  layers  of  stone  made  in 
sinking  the  artesian  well  at  West  View  to  a  depth  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet. 

The  next  period  of  her  history  was  represented  by  a  valuable  and 
well  arranged  collection  of  Indian  implements  of  stone,  with  the 
exception  of  one  copper  spear  head,  found  in  this  town,  and  loaned 
by  Mr.  John  Jackson  ;  this  was  supplemented  by  other  specimens  of 
local  origin  together  with  a  few  pieces  of  modern  Indian  work. 

Following  this  in  order  came  the  articles  representing  the  history 
and  life  of  the  town  since  her  settlement  in  1731  ;  old  papers  throw- 
ing light  upon  her  early  days  ;  the  journal  of  Justus  Dwight  born 
here  in  1739  ;  Capt.  Nathaniel  Dwight's  account  of  the  Crown  Point 
expedition  in  1755  ;  Lieut.  James  Walker's  Revolutionary  journal, 
1778  ;  old  letters,  tax-bills,  newspapers,  currency,  etc.;  powder-horns 
dating  from  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  Revolutionary  canteens, 
swords,  cartridge  belts,  spurs  and  drums  ;  furniture  used  by  the  early 
settlers  ;  old  portraits  ;  the  hat  worn  by  Elijah  Coleman  Eridgman 
in  China,  the  tea-chest  sent  home  from  there  ;  the  articles  of  every 
day  use :  a  revolving  gridiron,  skillet,   andirons,   candle-mould,  foot- 
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stove,  perforated  lantern,  pewter  spoon,  fork,  dishes,  lamp,  wooden 
plates ;  books  printed  in  Belchertown  ;  Belchertown  bank  notes  ;  a 
freight  bill  of  the  Amherst  &  Belchertown  railroad  ;  a  complete  file 
of  the  Belchertown  newspaper  ;  the  child's  sleigh  ;  the  photographs 
of  old  buildings,  were  all  full  of  interest  to  those  who  care  for  the 
town's  past. 

Possessing  a  special  interest  in  contrast  to  the  work  of  to-day  was 
the  display  of  the  handiwork  of  our  grandmothers  and  great  grand- 
mothers from  the  tow  cocoons  etc.,  with  which  they  started,  to  the 
finished  product. 

Among  the  most  interesting  pieces  were  the  counterpanes,  some 
quilted  in  elaborate  patterns  and  lined  with  lamb's  wool  ;  upon  one 
of  these  a  woman  was  engaged  for  a  week  in  laying  out  one  pattern, 
receiving  three  dollars  for  her  work ;  another,  a  young  girl  painted 
upon  linen  she  wove  herself,  for  her  wedding  outfit,  an  effective  pat- 
tern of  conventional  flowers  and  birds ;  a  very  quaint  one  had 
applique  patterns  of  foliage  and  birds,  the  latter  stuffed  in  high 
relief ;  there  were  woven  counterpanes — in  blue  and  white,  scarlet 
and  white,  brown  and  white,  and  russet  and.  blue  in  interesting 
designs ;  there  were  cotton  counterpanes  with  effective  patterns 
wrought  in  knots  ;  and  embroidered  linen  with  netted  fringe. 

There  were  samplers  in  great  variety,  and  mourning  pieces,  one 
showing  a  view  in  the  Pittsfield  cemetery  ;  and  quite  a  good  display 
of  clothing,  a  silk  wedding  gown,  embroidered  baby-dresses,  quaint 
frocks  for  children,  one  of  calico  elaborately  embroidered,  pantalets, 
a  linen  gown  which  the  weaver  had  embroidered  in  the  large  conven- 
tional patterns,  no  two  alike  ;  beautiful  cameos,  bead  bags,  embroid- 
ered shawls,  capes  and  caps  of  exquisite  workmanship  though  this 
was  cast  in  the  shade  by  the  remarkable  embroideries  from  China 
and  Japan,  including  the  "  temple  hanging"  with  its  great,  glittering 
serpent. 

In  addition  there  were  a  number  of  interesting  articles  from  other 
lands,  especially  the  Philippines. 

Contrasting  with  the  handiwork  of  the  past  was  the  exhibit  of  the 
crafts  of  to-day,  which  surprised  many  by  its  variety  and  excellence, 
though  it  was  far  from  being  a  complete  representation  of  the  work 
now  done  in  town.  Among  these  the  precedence  must  be  given  to 
the  photograph  of  the  model  of  the  gun  invented  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
Clough. 
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The  Moore  Moss  Co.  gave  generously  of  time  and  work,  setting 
up  one  of  the  scenes  used  in  the  decoration  of  store  windows — a  life 
size  representation  of  a  scene  from  Red  Riding  Hood,  occupying 
the  entire  side  of  one  room,  and  rousing  much  interest  among  the 
visitors.  They  had  also  a  table  of  the  small  articles  of  moss-work 
manufactured  by  the  company. 

The  display  of  wood-work  was  small,  but  very  creditable  in  its 
variety  and  excellence  of  workmanship,  including  Mr.  Roe's  inlay- 
work,  the  carving  by  Mr.  Myron  Shaw  and  Mr.  Robert  Williams, 
the  cabinet  work  of  Mr.  Slauter  and  Mr.  Spooner. 

Mr.  Howard's  Star  Petunia,  the  result  of  twenty-five  years  of 
patient  effort,  received  well-merited  attention,  while  Mr.  Purdy 
added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors  by  his  large  collection  of 
Belchertown  photographs ;  several  other  photographers  brought 
interesting  additions  to  this  collection. 

The  workers  in  palm-leaf  and  splint  had  a  creditable  display, 
ranging  from  Mr.  Squire's  large  splint  baskets  to  the  pretty  open- 
work baskets  sent  by  Mrs.  Squire's  and  the  closely  woven  palm-leaf 
baskets  and  hats,  trimmed  and  untrimmed,  in  panama  and  sailor 
shapes. 

Some  well-made  specimens  of  braided  rugs  were  shown  and  a 
half-dozen  different  patterns  of  the  "  Subbekashe  rug" — the 
"hooked  "  rug  of  new,  all-wool  material  now  being  designed,  colored 
and  made  in  town.  The  Indian  rugs  and  the  Deerfield  rag  rug 
made  an  interesting  addition  to  the  corner  devoted  to  rugs. 

Miss  Maud  Bridgman  collected  a  good  exhibit  of  modern  embroid- 
ery and  lace-work,  attractive  in  itself  and  interesting  in  comparison 
with  the  case  of  old  embroideries  placed  opposite. 

Miss  Barton  united  the  old  and  the  new  in  her  collection  of  books 
written  by  Belchertown  people  or  of  especial  interest ;  among  the 
latter  were  a  Latin  Bible  dated  1587,  given  to  the  church  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Coleman,  English  Bibles,  large  and  small,  the  oldest  pub- 
lished in  1775  and  a  Bible  in  shorthand  written  in  one  hundred  and 
seven  hours  and  twenty-seven  minutes. 

The  droll  little  practice  piano  and  pitch-pipe,  loaned  by  Mr. 
Kentfield,  attracted,  perhaps,  as  much  attention  as  any  one  exhibit. 

In  looking  back  upon  it,  however,  the  most  delightful  feature  was 
the  cordiality  and  helpfulness  shown  by  those  who  gave   the  use  of 
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the  chapel,  and  show-cases,  loaned  the  interesting  possessions  that 
made  the  exhibit  a  success,  and  gave  generously  of  time  in  their 
preparation,  in  bringing  and  re-distributing  them,  in  helping  in  their 
arrangement,  and  in  the  entertainment  of  the  guests. 


MUSICAL. 

The  programme  given  under  the  direction  of  the  musical  com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Harriett  Dwight  Longley  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Hill  at 
the  Congregational  church,  Monday  evening,  July  28,  1902  : 

Organ  Processional,  Dubois 

Miss  J.  EsTELLA  Pease, 

Song,  "  Night  Dreams,"  Vandertuaier 

Mr.  E.  E.  Chapman. 

Q  a,  "  Happy  Days,"  Strelezki 

^ongs,    ^^  u  ^j^^  jg  gjj^j^  p  „  Schubert 

Miss  Carolyn  Fiske. 

Organ,  Fantaisie,  Read 

Miss  J.  Estella  Pease. 

Song,  "  Nymphs  and  Fauns,"  Batiberg 

Miss  Auzella  Plantiff. 

Organ,  Andantine,  Letnare 

Miss  J.  Estella  Pease. 

Song,  "  Beloved  it  is  morn,"  Aylward 

Miss  Carolyn  Fiske. 

Song,  "  Barque  of  Dreams,"  Hamilton  Gray 

Mr.  E.  E.  Chapman. 

Organ,  "  March  Solonelle,"  Lemaigre 

Miss  J.  Estella  Pease. 

The    ushers    were    Donald    Bridgman,  Cyril  Courtlandt,  Herbert 
West,  Edward  Bartlett,  Dr.  Perry,  Dr.  Warren. 


Paper   read  by  Miss  Lucy  D.  Thomson,  in    the    Congregational 
church,  Monday  evening,  July  28  : 
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To-day  and  Yesterday. 

A  woman  visiting  in  a  small  New  Hampshire  village  happened,  in 
all  innocence,  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  delightful  place  to  come  for 
rest  in  the  winter. 

"Rest  I"  retorted  an  old  lady  indignantly,  "You  wouldn't  get 
much  rest  here.  We've  got  a  reading  club  that  meets  once  a 
fortnight,  and  there's  a  church  sociable  every  month ;  there  were  two 
weddings  last  winter  and  one  the  winter  before ;  the  meat-man 
comes  twice  a  week  and  the  fish-man  once  and  there's  hardly  a  day 
but  what  there's  some  unexpected  passing." 

I  think  we  all  have  a  little  of  the  same  feeling  ;  we  resent  being 
considered  merely  a  place  for  rest  and  placid  meditation  ;  we,  too, 
would  claim  our  share  in  "  the  strenuous  life  "  ;  and  for  that  reason 
when  we  gather  together  on  such  occasions  it  is  to  glorify,  not  our 
natural  beauties,  our  mountain  air,  our  hills  and  trees,  but  our  deeds, 
past  and  present. 

To-day  we  have  chosen  as  a  time  when  we  would  have  you  look 
back  upon  our  yesterdays  for  those  connecting  links  which  bind 
together  in  interest  the  places  we  have  marked  ;  we  have  gathered 
together  the  handiwork  of  yesterday  and  of  to-day  that  you  may  see 
in  some  measure  what  we  were  and  are  and  aim  to  be  ;  and  to-night 
we  would  put  into  your  hands  the  threads  that  will  guide  you 
through  the  historic  maze  we  ask  you  to  tread  with  us  lest  you  go 
away  wondering  why  we  scattered  our  little  placards  broadcast  and 
gathered  together  the  time-stained  and  tattered  linens  and  torn  and 
brown  old  papers,  forgetting  that  they  are  links  with  the  past ; 
valued  because  they  are  rich  in  association  with  our  history  and  with 
the  homes  that  made  history  precious. 

Long  before  the  "pale-face"  had  invaded  the  land,  the  wilderness 
wa»  threaded  by  a  trail  where  Main  street  runs  to-day,  worn  by  the 
moccasin  of  the  Indian  as  he  went  to  and  fro  upon  his  errands  of 
war  or  of  the  chase,  leaving  the  signs  of  his  occupancy  which  are 
still  upturned  by  the  plough  in  the  brown  furrows  of  spring.  Some 
of  this  Indian  heritage  is  to  be  seen  in  our  exhibit. 

Following  literally  in  his  footsteps  came  the  white  man,  journeying 
back  and  forth  along  the  "  Bay  Path  "  from  the  settlements  along 
the  coast  to  those  upon  the   Connecticut   river.     Gradually  the  foot- 
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path  broadened  into  a  bridle-path  and  then  into  a  road  marked  by 
the  milestones  still  standing,  past  which  the  Boston  &  Albany  stage- 
coaches used  to  lumber. 

Years  before  this,  a  traveler  named  Cowles — our  earliest  recorded 
"  summer  visitor  " — discovered  a  spring  on  the  Bartlett  farm  and 
spread  the  good  news  among  his  fellow-travelers  ;  and  they,  because 
there  was  no  house  between  Hadley  and  Brookfield,  were  glad  to 
make  this  a  halting-place  and  christened  it  for  its  discoverer 
"Cowles  Spring"  which  became,  in  time,  the  equally  appropriate 
"  Cold  Spring" — and  here  we  set  the  first  mark  for  our  pilgrims  of 
to-day. 

Hunting  parties  came  to  hunt  the  deer  on  the  "  Great  Hunting 
Hills" — now  shortened  to  "Great  Hill  ";  or  the  immense  flocks  of 
wild  turkeys  that  gave  the  name  to  Turkey  Hill  ;  others  came  to  box 
the  pine  trees  for  turpentine  or  to  gather  candlewood ;  vast  tracks  of 
forest  were  fired  to  make  pasturage  for  the  herds  of  cattle  sent  out 
from  the  river  towns  each  spring  and  this  custom  continued  long 
after  a  settlement  was  made,  destroying  the  forests  and  bringing  in 
a  tough  and  wiry  grass  that  made  farming  even  more  difficult  than 
nature  intended. 

Nearly  a  score  of  years  before  the  first  settlers  came,  we  became 
involved  in  affairs  of  state — for  when  the  state  line  was  accurately 
determined  in  17 13,  four  towns,  Woodstock,  Somers,  Enfield  and 
Suffield,  founded  under  Massachusetts  jurisdiction,  were  found  to  lie 
within  the  Connecticut  line.  Loath  to  lose  them,  our  shrewd 
Yankee  forbears  drove  a  bargain  with  their  brothers  of  the  wooden 
nutmeg,  bartering  an  equal  amount  of  unimproved  land,  of  which 
our  town  was  the  centre — and  so  we  became  known  in  history  as  the 
Equivalent  Lands. 

Connecticut  afterwards  sold  this  land  to  six  patriotic  sons  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  gave  the  money  to  Yale  college,  so  we  may  claim  to 
have  begun  early  to  aid  in  the  work  of  education.  These  new  pro- 
prietors, among  whom  were  Governor  Belcher,  for  whom  the  town 
was  named  when  it  was  incorporated  in  1761,  and  Addington  Dav- 
enport, first  rector  of  Trinity  church,  Boston,  thought  to  enhance  the 
value  of  their  property  by  encouraging  settlement,  giving  grants  of 
land  to  the  first  comers.  Of  these  the  first  permanent  settler  was 
Benjamin  Stebbins,  who  came  in  1731,  and  upon  his  house  we  have 
set  a  mark. 
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It  is  significant  of  the  growing  security  of  the  times  that  the  new- 
comers took  holdings  so  widely  scattered :  the  Stebbins  in  Pond 
Hill ;  the  Lymans  in  Blue  Meadow,  named  for  the  fleur-de-lis  that 
colored  the  meadows  with  azure  in  their  season  ;  one  family  went  to 
Mill  Valley ;  another  to  Turkey  Hill ;  while  Nathaniel  Dwight 
owned  a  mile  each  way  from  the  center,  then  known  as  "  Grasse 
Hill." 

Before  twenty-five  families  had  gathered, — and  "  them  not  very 
forehanded,"  as  a  contemporary  writes, — they  had  settled  a  minister, 
built  him  a  house  and  begun  the  church,  which  stood  below  Mr. 
Clapp's  house  and  was  eight  years  in  building  ;  for  they  were  much 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  three-quarters  of  the  town  was  owned  by 
non-residents  who  stoutly  resisted  taxation,  leaving  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  already  over-burdened  settlers. 

Yet,  hard  as  were  the  conditions  they  fought,  they  were  ready  for 
a  new  foe  and  joined  valiently  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  From 
the  fifty-five  families,  forty-one  soldiers  were  sent  in  one  year.  A 
copy  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Dwight's  interesting  account  of  one  of  these 
expeditions  was  given  our  library  this  summer,  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  loan  exhibit.  Three  men  died  in  service  ;  among  them  Perez 
Graves,  who  willed  a  "  Handsome  Suit  of  Clothes  "  to  his  betrothed. 

At  the  same  tim.e  our  ancestors  were  caring  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  dividing  the  town  into  "four  parties"  and  enjoining 
upon  the  schoolmistress  to  "ask  each  child  twenty  questions  every 
day." 

Their  patriotism  never  faltered  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Two 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  we  find  them  resolving 
to  "  use  all  prudent  necessary  and  justifiable  means  to  secure  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  posterity  our  just  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges." 

These  were  no  vain  resolves,  for  the  town  ranked  second  in  ser- 
vice in  the  region  now  included  in  Hampshire  and  Franklin  coun- 
ties. Two  militia  companies  trained  on  our  common  ;  a  delegate 
was  sent  to  the  first  Continental  Congress  at  Salem  ;  the  Parsons' 
house  across  the  way  served  as  a  signal  station. 

With  a  population  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two — men,  women,, 
and  children — two  hundred  and  seventy-one  men  were  enrolled  in 
active  service,  some  serving  through  the  whole  war;  sixty-five  more 
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are  credited  with  either  personal  service  or  material  aid.  This  is 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  ;  as  though  we  should 
send  out  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  soldiers  to-day. 

Those  who  were  too  old  to  fight  were  sent  to  the  General  Court 
or  served  on  Committees  of  Safety  or  drove  the  teams  that  carried 
supplies  to  the  army ;  while  the  women  carried  on  the  farms,  and 
spun  and  wove  coats  and  blankets  for  the  soldiers  in  addition  to 
their  household  cares ;  and  again  and  again  from  her  poverty  the 
town  voted  money  and  supplies. 

Her  sons  set  out  the  very  day  after  Lexington  fired  her  far-heard 
shot  and  they  were  present  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

Yet  they  were  magnanimous  foes,  too  ;  for  when  Burgoyne's  van- 
quished soldiers  marched  through  town,  one  of  the  officers  expressed 
to  the  landlord  his  surprise  at  the  courteous  treatment  they  received. 

"  Sir,"  said  this  village  Chesterfield,  "  You  are  no  longer  enemies, 
but  guests." 

They  went,  as  did  young  Pratt  from  West  Hill — Cincinnatus-like 
— the  plow  left  standing  in  the  furrow ;  his  house  unfinished,  a 
blanket  its  only  door,  behind  which  his  young  wife  with  her  three 
little  children  lay  many  a  sleepless  night,  hearing  the  Indians  softly 
padding  by  in  the  darkness  or  the  wolves  howling  in  the  woods. 
They  came  back — if  they  came ;  twenty  laid  down  their  lives  in  the 
service — sometimes  to  a  sorrow  worse  than  death,  as  did  Moses 
Cowles,  his  home  gone,  his  three  little  children  burned  to  death,  his 
wife  so  worn  by  grief  that  she  lived  but  a  few  months  longer. 

No  less  to  our  credit  was  our  record  in  the  Civil  war,  with  our 
three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  soldiers  ;  and  each  month  of  the  war 
marked  by  a  death  in  the  service. 

Nor  have  we  failed  to  send  our  men  to  Cuba,  to  China,  to  the 
Philippines,  and  to  mourn  our  dead  in  these  later  wars. 

If  our  deeds  of  war  are  our  most  glorious  irtemory  the  industrial 
conditions  of  t*he  town  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
her  history.  Peace  and  prosperity  gradually  crept  up  the  hillside. 
At  first  as  in  all  early  settlements,  each  family  was  a  little  industrial 
establishment,  independent,  isolated,  able  to  supply  all  its  own 
actual  necessities.  They  raised  their  own  food  chiefly  ;  from  the 
products  of  the  farm  they  spun,  wove,  djed  and  made  their  clothing, 
their  household  linen,  their  carpets.     The  rye  straw  gave  them  hats  ; 
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they  ate  from  wooden  plates ;  their  medicines  were  mainly  native 
herbs ;  they  travelled  little.  Deborah  Phelps,  or  her  successor, 
made  the  minister's  clothes  and  his  salary  was  often  paid  in 
produce  ;  while  a  party  gown  was  evolved  from  a  roll  of  homespun 
linen,  a  butter-stamp  and  the  native  indigo  dye.  So  there  was  little 
expenditure  of  money. 

Gradually  conditions  changed ;  luxuries  crept  in  and  money 
became  a  more  essential  medium  of  exchange.  The  household 
manufactures  passed  into  other  hands.  Stores  and  workshops  kept 
pace:  one  offering  more  and  more  temptations  to  buy ;  the  other, 
more  opportunities  to  earn  the  wherewithal ;  and  isolation  and  inde- 
pendence gave  way  to  mutual  dependance  in  industrial  life. 

Eelchertown  merchants  out-rivalled  the  department  stores  of  to- 
day ;  at  one  you  could  buy  "  silk  and  tabby  velvets,  lute  strings, 
false  curls,  andirons,  rum  and  a  likely  three-year-old  horse "  ;  at 
another,  "Winter  Ribbons,  Bombasets  and  five  hundred  chestnut 
rails "  ;  items  which  indicate  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  the 
community. 

A  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  was  organized  in  the  building 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Jackson  ;  a  newspaper  was  published  here. 
The  building  now  known  as  the  Park  View  hotel  was  built  for  a 
classical  school,  and  pupils  came  from  all  the  region  and  even  from 
as  far  as  New  Orleans  ;  Hannah  Lyman,  afterwards  president  of 
Vassar,  taught  the  girls'  department  at  one  time,  and  Francis 
Underwood,  first  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  was  numbered 
among  its  pupils.  There  was  a  library  association  and  a  book  store 
and  manufactures  flourished. 

The  first  silk  hat  made  in  America  was  manufactured  across  the 
way  in  the  house  owned  by  Mr.  Hyde  ;  "  church  and  house  organs" 
were  "  built  on  the  most  improved  plan  "  ;  violins,  hand  fire-engines, 
waterproof  and  straw  hats,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  wall  and  wrap- 
ping paper,  artificial  flowers,  plows  and  shoes  figured  among  our 
products. 

Our  largest  industry  was  carriage  making.  The  first  wagon  made 
in  town  was  light  blue  outside  and  yellow  within  and  was  known  as 
"  Warner's  Butterfly,"  but  eventually  we  made  much  more  conven- 
tional vehicles  and  for  many  years  stood  at  the  head  of  the  carriage 
industry  in  the  United  States ;  orders  came  from  all  over  the  country 
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and  even  from  Persia  and  Australia.  By  1855  the  annual  output 
was  about  $100,000.  The  little  sleigh  in  our  exhibit  is  a  relic  of 
these  days. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  phase  of  our  industrial  history  was 
the  mulberry  and  silk-worm  fever  that  ran  its  course  here  as  in  the 
country  at- large,  bringing  great  temporary  profits  and  leaving  equally 
large  losses  behind  it.  Choice  trees  sold  almost  for  their  weight  in 
gold,  and  ordinary  cuttings  were  accepted  as  money  at  \2\  cents  at 
many  stores.  Dea.  Ephraim  Montague  sold  over  $18,000  worth  of 
trees  in  one  year.  He  built  a  large  cocoonery  now  standing  on  the 
Jonas  Holland  place,  selling  the  perfect  cocoons  at  $3.00  a  bushel 
while  from  the  imperfect  ones  his  wife  spun,  wove,  dyed  and  made 
gowns  for  herself  and  her  daughter,  and  silk  trousers  for  the  good 
deacon.  Specimens  of  this  cloth,  durable  if  not  handsome,  were 
loaned  for  our  exhibit,  with  the  raw  silk  from  which  the  sewing  silk 
was  made.  The  Montague  house  was  built  with  the  profits  and  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  gain  went  to  church  and  charity.  The  craze  soon  ran 
its  course  ;  the  climate  being  thought  unsuited  to  the  production  of 
the  best  cocoons. 

Gradually  the  other  industries  were  choked  out  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  machine-made  goods,  and  one  shop  after  another  was 
closed,  leaving  the  town  in  the  condition  of  industrial  depression 
which  characterizes  the  New  England  village  of  to-day. 

We  are  no  longer  independent,  capable  of  supplying  our  own- 
needs  ;  there  must  be  a  continual  outgo  of  money ;  the  home  manu- 
factures are  lost  arts.  We  buy  all  of  our  clothing,  much  of  it  ready- 
made,  our  furnishings,  a  great  proportion  of  our  food,  including 
much  from  the  [bakery ;  we  travel  more  ;  we  buy  more  newspapers 
and  books;  and  yet  with  all  this  increased  expenditure,  our  means 
of  earning  money  are  mainly  gone.  We  have  our  stores,  our  saw 
mills,  our  creamery,  and  our  farms,  with  some  special  developments 
of  the  latter  like  the  interesting  work  of  our  seedsmen,  lumbering 
and  chicken  farming,  but  the  many  other  ways  of  money-earning 
once  open  to  us  have  vanished. 

This  lack  of  varied  employment  and  interest  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  sides  of  the  problem  of  the  country  farm.  As  one  means  of 
off-setting  this  discouraging  state  of  affairs  the  arts  and  crafts  move- 
ment has  been  set  on  foot  all  over  the  country. 
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While  the  output  of  manufactured  goods  is  constantly  increasing, 
there  is  fortunately  an  ev^er-increasing  number  of  people  who  prize 
hand-work,  work  that  bears  the  imprint  of  individuality;  who  buy 
baskets  and  vases  and  furniture  and  rugs  that  are  hand-made 
because  they  want  something  unique,  artistic,  differing  from  the 
stereotyped  product  of  the  shops.  It  is  to  these  people  that  the 
arts  and  crafts  movement  turns  for  support,  believing  that  thereby 
it  may  furnish  a  means  of  livelihood  to  many  people  in  country 
towns  where  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  living  and  the  more 
abundant  leisure  will  enable  them  to  produce  good  work  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Here  in  Belchertown  we  have  hardly  made  a  beginning  in  this 
work ;  but  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  directions  in  which  the 
industrial  improvement  of  the  country  town  may  be  successfully 
sought. 

Another  product  has  our  little  town  of  which  she  is  far  more 
proud  than  of  her  by-gone  carriages  and  silk  hats  : — the  sons  and 
daughters  whom  she  has  sent  out  into  the  world. 

Time  fails  me  even  to  begin  to  call  the  roll,  but  the  hill-top  which 
sent  the  "Father  of  American  missions  "  to  China  in  1829  and  to 
which  England  turns  to-day  for  the  head  of  an  industrial  school  in 
India,  has  cause  for  self-glorification. 

Twenty-eight  ministers,  including  six  missionaries,  nine  lawyers 
with  three  judges  in  one  family  and  eighteen  physicians  have  gone 
from  here  ;  we  have  sent  professors  to  Amherst  and  Rutgers  and 
Brown.  One  son  of  the  town  was  at  the  head  of  a  famous  law- 
school,  numbering  a  future  president  among  its  pupils.  Unnum- 
bered teachers  have  gone  out  from  here  and  Miss  Barton  has  gath- 
ered for  our  exhibit  some  of  the  books  written  by  our  people:  text- 
books and  histories  and  novels  and  poems  and  essays. 

Nor  can  I  recount  all  those  whose  deeds  have  blessed  and  beauti- 
fied the  hill-top  : — Elijah  Dwight,  who  gave  our  park ;  Dr.  Wolcott, 
who  was  the  first  to  organize  an  effort  to  improve  it ;  Jonathan 
Dwight  and  Dr.  Howe,  to  whose  foresight  we  owe  many  of  our  finest 
elms  and  maples  ;  and  John  Francis  Clapp,  who  gave  our  library, 
are  fit  names  to  repeat  to-day,  when  we  dwell  upon  the  past  of  our 
little  town. 
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May  she  live  long  and  prosper,  and  long  may  her  children  find 
her,  as  did  the  earliest  travellers  along  this  old  Bay  Path,  a  place  of 
rest  and  of  refreshment ;  may  they,  too,  hold  true  the  old  French 
meaning  of  her  later  name,  la  belle,  la  chere,  the  beautiful,  the  dear. 


Exercises  in  Congregational  Church 

AT    2    p.  M. 

Nelson  Randall,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Old  Home  Week  Associa- 
tion, presided  and  introduced  the  speakers. 

Frograrmne. 

Organ  Voluntary,  Willis  Burnett 

Prayer,  Rev.  J.  B.  Adkins 

Song,     "  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace,"  Bttck, 

Miss  Carolyn  Fiske 

Address  of  Welcome,  D.  P.  Clapp,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Address,  Archibald  Howe,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Address,  Prof.  William  L.  Cowles,  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

Address,  Rev.  C.  H.  Smith,  of  Plymouth,  Conn. 

America,  sung  by  the  Congregation. 

Benediction,  Rev.  J.  H.  Hazelton 

Ushers,  Philip  Bridgman,  Cyril  Courtlandt,  Miss  Maud  Bridgman. 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  D.  P.  Clapp. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
dear  old  Belchertawn  :— By  the  kindness  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  and  the  Old  Home  Week  Association,  the  very 
pleasant  duty  of  welcoming  you  back  to  your  native  town  has  fallen 
upon  me,  and  I  esteem  it  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  do  so, 
because  I  know  that  every  heart  and  every  hand  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Belchertown  rejoices  and  welcomes  you  home 
again. 
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As  we  meet  once  more  on  this  happy  home  week  coming,  in  this 
old  church  of  our  fathers,  and  look  backward  over  the  years  that  are 
gone,  so  many  tender  memories  and  hallowed  associations  cluster 
around  us,  that  like  the  Patriarch  of  old,  we  feel  we  must  take  the 
shoes  from  our  feet  for  the  spot  on  which  we  stand,  to  us,  is  holy 
ground. 

As  you  walk  up  and  down  our  quiet  streets  you  will  notice  many 
changes  have  taken  place  all  around  you.  The  Common  with  its 
shady  walks  and  grassy  lawns  is  here,  and  the  old  church  which  our 
fathers  built  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  with  its  tall 
white  spire  pointing  upward  and  onward,  still  stands  upon  the 
summit  of  the  hill  as  in  the  olden  times,  but  the  old  brick  school- 
house  where  we  used  to  study  the  three  R's  in  the  days  of  our  child- 
hood, and  the  hall  above  it  where  our  third  Sunday  sermons  were 
preached,  and  where  were  held  those  famous  singing  schools,  when 
we  had  nearly  fifty  voices  in  our  church  choir,  have  passed  away. 
So  also  have  the  brick  block  south  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  the 
old  tavern  of  tavern  and  stage  coach  days,  the  homes  of  Myron 
Lawrence,  Deacon  Root,  Joab  Bartlett,  Colonel  Longley,  and  the 
many  carriage  shops  which  once  were  so  vital  to  the  business  inter- 
ests and  growth  of  the  town  ;  so  that  if  you  commence  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Common  and  follow  down  Main  street  to  the  railway 
station,  and  then  down  South  Main  street  to  the  fork  of  the  Palmer 
and  Springfield  roads,  you  will  find  that  nearly  every  house  in  the 
village  has  been  taken  down  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place,  or 
rebuilt  almost  new  again,  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

You  will  also  miss  the  sight  of  many  familiar  faces,  and  the  warm 
hand  clasp  and  hearty  greeting  of  many  friends  of  your  childhood. 
Some  of  them  have  gone  to  our  neighboring  towns  and  cities,  some 
to  the  far  Northern,  Southern  or  Vv^estern  states,  and  many  have 
passed  over  the  Silent  River  to  the  beautiful  Home  Land  of  all  the 
children  of  men. 

But  notwithstanding  life's  brief  span,  and  its  many  trials  and 
duties,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  born  in  any  civilized  country  on 
our  old  planet  to-day  ;  it  is  a  greater  privilege  to  be  born  under  the 
sheltering  wing  of  our  great  Republic  ;  a  greater  privilege  still  to  be 
born  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  foundation  State 
of  our  Nation  ;  and  I  am  sure  all  of  her   loyal   sons  and   daughters 
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will   say  it  is  the  greatest   privilege  of  all  to  be   born   in  dear    old 
Belchertown. 

A  Roman  and  a  cittzen  of  no  mean  city,  was  the  proud  boast  of 
the  great  Apostle  Paul,  as  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  he 
appealed  to  the  Roman  tribunal  for  protection  and  justice.  But 
every  school  boy  and  girl,  born  in  Belchertown,  can  make  a  prouder 
boast  than  that  to-day  ;  for,  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  who 
"  walked  through  bloody  seas  to  win  the  prize,"  they  inherit  as  their 
natural  birthright,  political,  civil,  and  religious  privileges  which 
Rome  in  her  most  palmy  day  could  never  give  to  her  humblest  citi- 
zen or  to  her  proudest  noble. 

Let  me  recall  to  your  memory  for  a  moment  some  of  the  reasons 
why  you  may  be  proud  of  your  native  town. 

First:  On  account  of  its  location.  It  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  only  a  little  lower  than  the  summit  of  Mount  Holyoke,  overlook- 
ing the  charming  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Blandford  hills,  and 
the  whole  Holyoke  Range  on  the  west ;  the  Franklin  and  Berkshire 
hills  and  the  peaks  of  Toby,  Greylock  and  Haystack  mountains  on 
the  north ;  the  Pelham  hills  and  Mt.  Quabbin  on  the  east ;  and 
Coy's  Peak  and  the  Mountains  of  Connecticut  on  the  south ;  thus 
affording  all  of  her  citizens  a  landscape  picture  of  entrancing  loveli- 
ness and  beauty,  seldom  equalled  anywhere  in  our  broad  land. 

You  may  be  proud  of  your  town  on  account  of  its  patriotism. 
From  its  earliest  settlement,  the  citizens  of  Belchertown  have  been 
among  the  first  and  foremost  in  assisting  in  laying  the  foundation 
and  in  sustaining  the  life  of  our  nation.  As  early  as  1755,  a  party 
of  Belchertown  men  marched  with  Captain  Nathaniel  Dwight  to  the 
defense  of  Fort  Edward  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  And  the 
smoke  of  the  British  guus  had  hardly  floated  away  over  the  hills  of 
Lexington  or  at  the  bridge  of  Concord  before  the  "Minute-men  "  of 
Belchertown  were  on  the  march  to  Boston.  In  Rev.  P.  W.  Lyman's 
"  History  of  the  Belchertown  Men  in  the  Revolutionary  War,"  I 
find  that  a  company  of  thirty-three  men  under  Captain  Bardwell 
marched  to  Cambridge,  and  another  company  of  thirty-four  men 
under  command  of  Captain  Cowles  marched  from  Belcherrown  for 
Boston  the  day  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  Some  of  these  men 
were  in  that  famous  redoubt  on  the  top  of  Bunker  Hill,  under  Gen- 
eral  Prescott,   where  the  fire  of  our  forefathers  was  so  deadly  that 
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twice  the  British  grenadiers  were  driven,  with  great  slaughter,  to  the 
foot  of  tlie  hill.  A  company  of  Belchertown  men  under  Captain 
Lyman  made  a  winter  campaign  to  the  walls  of  Quebec;  another 
company  marched  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Bennington  against 
Burgoyne's  invasion;  and  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  for  you  to 
know  that  General  Burgoyne  and  his  staff  were  brought  through  this 
town  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  dined  at  a  house  once  occupied  by 
Samuel  Cowles,  adjoining  the  James  H.  Clapp  homestead,  on  their 
way  from  Albany  to  Boston.  And  in  the  great  Civil  War,  Belcher- 
town, with  a  voting  population  of  only  a  little  over  five  hundred, 
sent  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  her  gallant  sons  to  battle  for 
the  nation.  Not  for  conquest,  not  for  booty,  but  for  love  of  country, 
for  liberty  and  union,  those  brave  men  went  forth  to  do  or  die.  Let 
us,  in  our  hearts,  breathe  a  silent  prayer  and  benedictiou  for  them 
all! 

You  may  also  be  proud  of  Belchertown  on  account  of  her  states- 
men, scholars  and  philanthropists.  Senator  Foster  of  Washington 
was  a  native,  and  Senator  Wolcott  of  Colorado  v/as  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Belchertown.  The  Hon.  Myron  Lawrence  was  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Senate  for  two  years,  and  the  town  has  sent  three 
more  of  her  sons  to  represent  her  in  that  body  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Three  of  her  sons  have  been  professors  in  Amherst 
College,  and  one  in  Rutgers.  Another  was  the  author  of  Town's 
Reader  and  another  of  Green's  Grammar.  Another,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bridgman,  was  the  first  American  missionary  to  China  and  largely 
aided  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  language  ;  while  still 
another,  Dr.  Holland,  was  the  editor  of  Scribner's  Alagazine  and  a 
noted  poet  and  author. 

Her  philanthropists  have  been  generous  to  their  native  town. 
One  gave  $46,000  to  build  her  beautiful  public  library.  Another 
gave  $10,000  for  her  library  and  schools,  and  others  have  given 
more  than  $12,000  for  her  schools,  chapels,  churches  and  public 
institutions. 

So  that,  considering  the  fact  that  Belchertown  has  a  population  of 
only  about  two  thousand  ;  that  no  large  manufacturing  or  other  bus- 
iness corporations  have  been  located  in  the  town,  and  that  her  total 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  has  never  been  $900,000,  I 
think  we  can  safely  say  that  in  beauty  of  location,  patriotism,  states- 
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men,  scholars  and  philanthropists,  she  is  certainly  the  equal  of  any, 
if  not  the  banner-town  in  our  state.  Are  you  not  proud  of  the  record 
of  your  native  town  ? 

And  for  the  "  Old  Commonwealth  "  we  can  truly  say: 

"  Massachusetts,  our  Homeland,  America's  pride, 

Fairest  gem  in  Columbia's  crown, 
Though  in  Eastland  or  Westland  thy  children  abide, 

They  rejoice  in  thy  peerless  renown." 

"  Mother  State  of  the  Nation,  thy  sons  are  the  sires 

Of  a  race  that  is  born  to  be  free. 
Thy  sages  and  heroes  have  lighted  the  fires 

That  have  spread  to  the  Orient  sea." 

Is  it  not  a  great  privilege  and  blessing  to  be  born  in  the  "  Old 
Commonwealth  "  and  in  dear  old  Eelchertown  ? 

In  memory  of  the  fathers  who  wrought  so  much  for  us  in  times  of 
old  ;  by  the  hallowed  associations  and  sweet  recollections  of  the 
days  that  are  gone,  we  bid  you  "All  Hail,"  and  with  open  arms  and 
thrilling  hearts,  welcome  you  back  to  the  healthful  skies  and  verdant 
fields  of  the  old  Bay  State,  to  the  homes  and  firesides  of  your  native 
town,  and  may  God  bless  you,  every  one  1 


Address  by  Archibald  Murray  Howe. 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  our  good  Common- 
wealth, townsmen  of  Belchertown  and  lovers  of  the  truth  that  makes 
men  free  : — This  is  a  celebration  that  should  appeal  to  all  who  love 
our  democratic  institutions  in  this  town  and  in  other  such  towns 
the  citizen  has  had  an  opportunity  to  take  his  part  in  public  affairs 
without  fear  and  without  favor  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens year  after  year  through  the  century  and  more  that  has  passed. 
In  the  town  meeting,  and  in  the  town  meeting  only,  do  men  come 
face  to  face  upon  all  questions  affecting  their  home  life ;  the  caucus 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  democracy ;  it  is  but  the  expedient  of  politi- 
cal parties  arraying  themselves  for  party  contests  and  is  restricted 
by  numerous  statutory  limitations.  Let  us  remember  that  we  are 
here  not  only  to  commemorate  the  past  but  to  give  good  cheer  to 
the  future  of  our   Massachusetts  towns.     Let  not  the   spirit  of  con- 
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centrated  power  rob  us  of  the  possibilities  of  cultivating  manhood  in 
our  towns. 

We  who  are  here  as  guests  of  the  people  of  Belchertown  are  sin- 
cerely happy,  for  we  have  been  received  in  the  true  spirit  of  home 
life,  not  because  we  have  gained  worldly  distinctions  or  are  pos- 
sessed of  superior  powers,  but  simply  as  sons  and  daughters  of  this 
town  "  either  by  birth,  descent  or  adoption." 

Every  thinking  person  understands  that  the  kind  of  life  led  by 
the  citizens  of  each  of  our  Massachusetts  towns  is  of  increasing  con- 
sequence to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  nation.  The  strength  of 
our  nation  as  a  moral  force  in  the  world  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
its  citizens  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  its  government  intelligently 
and  for  noble  purposes. 

The  more  the  national  power  is  exerted  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes  to  keep  its  sources  pure  and  although  we  may  add  more 
and  more  to  our  wealth  and  to  our  population,  so  that  the  multitudes 
are  dazzled  with  our  power,  if  we  are  to  rise  to  the  moral  heights 
which  have  always  been  set  before  us  and  which  we  have  raised  as 
examples  for  the  whole  world,  the  school  of  citizenship,  the  local 
government  must  be  active  and  honest. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  all  sources  of  our  strength  are  from  the 
people  and  whenever  the  party  managers  are  allowed  to  sacrifice 
principles  for  the  sake  of  party  power,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace 
our  nation  suffers  loss. 

In  recent  days  the  prosperous  youth  of  the  time  cheered  by  good 
impulses  and  charmed  by  sudden  accomplishments  which  are  pub- 
licly glorified  have  magnified  the  value  of  force,  aye,  they  are  qnite 
ready  to  decide  that  progress  in  raising  the  character  of  mankind 
can  be  attained  by  the  exercise  of  material  power,  forgetting  that 
self-respect,  abiding  virtue,  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  in  fact 
all  that  makes  men  of  high  character  are  essentially  the  products  of 
the  daily  living  of  each  human  soul. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  popular  democrac}'  cannot  succeed 
where  men  are  living  together  in  vast  numbers  and  that  Switzerland 
is  at  the  present  time  the  only  successful  democracy  because  feeble 
among  the  nations  but  adequate  in  power  for  itself,  but  we  believe 
that  however  great  the  power  of  the  administration,  for  the  time  our 
citizens  are  still  able  to  affect  the  desired  ends  wherever  there  is 
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intelligence  in  the  local  communities.  We  have  been  tested  by  civil 
war  and  the  central  government  at  Washington,  twenty-six  years 
ago,  relinquished  its  control  of  the  Southern  states  under  the  guar- 
anty of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  each  state  in  the 
Union  when  having  a  government,  republican  in  form,  should  be 
allowed  to  govern  itself.  Hence  South  Carolina  7iot  fit  to  govern  as 
well  as  Massachusetts  (if  we  meaure  fitness  by  intelligence  and  edu- 
cation of  all  citizens)  is  allowed  to  try  to  govern,  and  I  assure  you, 
my  friends,  there  are  noble  efforts  made  under  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties by  self-sacrificing  men  and  women  in  many  counties  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  and  all  because  they  are  allowed  to  try  to 
help  themselves  and  because  they  have  an  undying  state  and  local 
pride  of  a  most  worthy  kind. 

This  town  has  had  a  career  of  independence  for  perhaps  140 
years.  I  do  not  know  its  history  as  I  should,  but  ^suppose  the  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  railroad  should  use  it  for  its  advantage  or  suppose  the 
Commonwealth  should  see  fit  to  take  away  its  charter  because  some 
government  officers  thought  it  could  be  made  better,  do  we  think  the 
citizens  hereabout  would  become  more  virtuous  and  more  active  in 
affairs  ?  If  they  did  would  they  still  be  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
freemen  ?  We  allow  party  leaders  to  arrange  our  political  elections 
for  us  ;  in  some  parts  of  the  country  corrupt  men  continue  to  hold 
power  over  senators,  aye,  and  sometimes  over  presidents.  Do  we 
not  allow  weak  and  foolish  men  to  represent  us  because  we  are  indif- 
ferent or  as  we  assert  incapable  of  overthrowing  such  men  1 

Is  not  a  town  the  best  place  to  contend  for  freedom  from  such 
■evils  ?  Truth  cannot  be  crushed  to  earth  because  uttered  by  men 
having  little  power.  "  But  the  young  men  have  gone  West  and  the 
newer  citizens  are  not  competent  "  ;  this  is  in  too  many  cases  an 
excuse  for  indolence  common  to  all  our  communities.  It  is  a  spirit 
which  should  be  banished  because  not  an  attribute  of  true  democ- 
racy. We  all  know  there  are  pot-house  politicians,  political  bosses 
and  Napoleons  of  finance  as  oppressive  and  conscienceless  as  they 
dare  to  be,  but  these  plotters  against  our  liberties  are  obliged  to  be 
rather  more  respectable  in  Massachusetts  than  elsewhere  because 
high-minded  (not  "  high  and  mighty  ")  citizens  live  in  local  commun- 
ities near  each  other  and  plotters  can  be  more  easily  detected  and 
overthrown   than    in   places   where    public   spirit  is  dead  and   dull 
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indifference  allows  the  sin.  It  is  in  the  smaller  towns  that  citizens 
can  meet  face  to  face  and  appoint  their  committees  for  the  public 
safety,  or  rather  it  is  there  every  man  who  acts  boldly  can  assert 
the  truth  more  effectively  than  in  large  communities. 

"  They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 

Hatred,  scoffing  and  abuse, 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think. 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 

In  the  right  with  two  or  three." 

i  iA'^^  ho     ' 
Country  towns  will  always  afford  opportunities  for   manual  labor  ^^      ' 

outdoors  which  is  productive  and  the   productive   use  of  the  hand        /   ,yAj'  (^r;  lKd[f\ 

supplemented  by  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  has  produced  our  most 

sensible  men.     Booker  T.  Washington   has  carried  education  of  the 

hand  to  such  a  point  among  the  blacks  and  has  spoken  so  clearly 

to  the  whites,  that  he  is  great  among  the   men  of  our  time.     His 

example    and    his    precepts  are  as  good   for  whites  as  for  blacks. 

Neither  wealth    nor   city    life   nor  social    standing  made    our  new 

Washington.      He  is  a  product  of   our  country    whose  life  should 

inspire  all  men. 

Surely  our  Massachusetts  towns  do  well  to  use  every  power  that 
their  histories  and  associations  give  them  to  aid  in  creating  a  noble 
public  spirit. 

Let  us  all  remember  that  our  country  is  receiving  human  beings 
from  many  foreign  lands  and  that  our  duties  as  citizens  are  sure  to 
lead  us  to  some  social  contact  with  men  of  foreign  origin.  These 
men  must  be  taught  to  become  Americans  whether  they  are  in 
Massachusetts  or  Minnesota  and  the  example  we  set  as  townsmen 
and  patriots  is  to  do  much  for  their  education,  and  no  education  can 
do  more  than  that  given  to  each  citizen  of  the  town  who  tries  to  do 
his  part.  No  true  man  can  believe  that  our  mission  as  the  great 
democracy  of  the  earth  is  to  fail,  but  it  can  only  succeed  by  using 
all  the  powers  that  we  possess  as  human  souls  seeking  a  noble  life 
for  our  fellow  men. 

My  friends,  as  we  are  met  together  in  a  friendly  way  perhaps  you 
will  with  patience  bear  with  me  while  I  give  my  reason  for  being 
here.  It  is  because  there  lived  here  in  times  of  war  and  times  of 
peace  a  man  of  benevolence  and  of  courage  whose  spirit  has  incul- 
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cated  in  others  a  love  of  country  and  of  simplicity  in  daily  life  and 
whose  descendants  have  never  sought  to  gain  cheap  notoriety  but 
have  tried  to  serve  others  without  seeking  popular  applause. 

More  than  75  years  ago  Estes  Howe,  79  years  of  age,  a  good  citi- 
zen, a  farmer,  a  surgeon  and  doctor  died  in  this  town  ;  here  he  had 
lived  since  his  fifteenth  year  when  he  came  with  his  father  and  his 
large  family  from  Rutland;  at  that  time  Belcherstown  had  been 
recently  established.  Samuel  Howe,  his  father,  when  a  citizen-  of 
Rutland  had  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  at  Louisburg  as 
a  private,  at  Crown  Point  and  Lake  George  as  a  Captain  ;  in  the  last 
campaign  his  boy  Estes  had  been  a  drummer  in  his  company. 

The  drummer  boy's  experience  as  farmer  and  a  few  years  later  his 
apprenticeship  to  some  good  doctor  brought  him  into  his  profession 
by  means  commonly  employed  before  the  Revolution. 

There  were  medical  lectures  given  in  New  York  City  and  Phila- 
delphia which  he  could  not  attend  ;  he  therefore  probably  "  ground 
powders,  mixed  pills,  rode  on  horseback  with  the  doctor  on  his 
rounds,  held  the  basin  when  the  patient  was  bled,  helped  to  adjust 
plasters,  to  sew  wounds  and  run  with  vials  of  medicine  across  the 
town  common  "  with  many  other  menial  services. 

His  apprenticeship  ended,  the  village  doctor  Howe  in  his  21st  year 
began  to  care  for  those  who  thought  he  could  help  them  when^ill. 
In  almost  every  household  there  was  a  receipt  book  of  remedies 
which  had  been  relied  upon  with  the  aid  of  such  suggestions  as  may 
have  been  given  by  the  minister  or  some  other  friend  "  learned  in 
physick."  It  is  not  known  whether  our  doctor  was  a  follower  of 
Galen  or  Paracelsus,  a  botanic  physician  or  a  chemist  ;  probably  he 
bled  the  patients  and  gave  stiff  doses.  We  know  he  was  faithful  and 
untiring,  travelling  on  an  average  30  miles  a  day  for  months  at  a 
time,  staying  in  out  of  the  way  places  days  and  nights,  without  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  went  very  early  to  Cam- 
bridge and  there  served  as  a  surgeon  in  Col.  Brewer's  Regiment, 
probably  at  Bunker  Hill,  certainly^t  Roxbury  Camp.  In  1777 
and  until  1779  he  was  surgeon  in  Col.  Rufus  Putnam's  (The  5th 
Mass.  Line  of  the  Continental  Army.)  One  of  the  Captains  was 
Daniel  Shays,  afterwards  celebrated  as  leader  of  the  Massachusetts 
Rebellion. 
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Dr,  Howe  did  active  field  work  in  the  Saratoga  Campaign  and  at 
the  Hudson  Highlands,  serving  on  General  Gates'  staff,  and  as  he 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Gates  resigned  when  Gates  was  deposed. 
He  probably  had  a  part  in  sending  Burgoyne's  men  to  Rutland  for 
pure  air  and  safe  keeping. 

When  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  formed  he  declined  to 
join,  being  one  of  those  who  thought  such  a  society  tended  towards 
regal  honors.  To-day  we  have  medals,  honors,  badges  of  all  kinds, 
and  little  do  we  fear  royalty  ;  some  of  us  think  these  societies  unim- 
portant, but  we  do  not  fear  them,  they  are  so  varied  and  often  so 
harmless. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  his  saddle  bag  contained ;  it  must 
have  been  the  only  drug  store  within  many  miles  ;  he  might  have 
had  numerous  salts,  powders,  elixirs,  emetics,  cathartics,  but  the  first 
pharmacopoeia  was  printed  in  1808.  Perhaps  his  surgeon's  chest 
contained  instruments  like  those  found  at  Pompeii, 'or  like  those  lest 
in  King  Philip's  war  in  1676,  a  dismemberment  saw,  large  and 
small,  catheters,  a  speculum,  a  dilator,  cauterizing  irons,  large 
probes,  a  headsaw,  a  large  pair  of  forceps,  a  Seton  instrument,  a 
large  spatula,  a  Dutch  billy. 

A  genuine  man  with  such  a  profession  in  the  country  became  the 
friend  of  all  ;  he  ministered  to  the  mind  and  body  diseased,  chatted 
with  the  poor  discouraged  invalid,  made  inquiries  about  the  crops, 
met  every  man  out  of  doors  and  many  that  were  shut  in.  He  carried 
on  his  peacegiving  agencies  without  meeting  competition  that  I  know 
of,  but  if  it  came  he  met  it  by  continuing  constant  to  his  task. 

Such  a  man  was  Estes  Howe,  an  accurate  observer  of  men  and 
things,  careful  in  doing  everything  of  a  mechanical  nature.  His 
persevering  industry  of  over  50  years  enabled  him  to  educate  his 
family  respectably  and  leave  him  a  moderate  competency  for  his  old 
age,  I  wonder  what  his  fees  were.  An  eminent  physican  charged 
the  town  of  Watertown  in  1776  £\,  9s.,  8d.,  for  nine  visits,  with 
charges  for  wormwood,  salts,  emetics,  cathartics  and  bleeding  four 
times.  A  doctor  in  Biddeford  charged  one  shilling  a  mile  for  visiting, 
10  shillings  for  10  miles.  It  is  not  probable  that  Belchers  Town 
was  able  to  pay  Dr.  Howe  much  for  his  services. 

"  The  same  professional  efforts  in  one  of  our  cities,"  writes  his 
daughter-in-law  in  1830,  "would  have  given  him  an  overgrown  fortune 
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but  he  had  what  is  better,  a  virtuous  offspring,  conscious  usefulness 
and  a  contented  mind."  This  lady  considered  $10,000  a  very  large 
sum.  The  doctor's  three  sons  died,  one  just  before  his  death  in 
1825,  the  other  two  in  the  year  1828. 

May  we  not  wisely  recall  the  ways  of  the  simple  lives  led  when 
our  people  were  fewer,  when  wealth  was  not  held  in  a  few  hands  and 
when  great  possessions  were  not  known  to  exist. 

Epictetus  spoke  to  a  great  and  powerful  people  full  of  high  hopes, 
living  in  proud  ways  in  palaces  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony. 
His  sayings  were  recorded  in  a  book  found  in  our  older  time 
libraries;  in  it  are  these  words.  "  You  will  do  the  greatest  service 
to  the  State  if  you  shall  raise  not  the  roofs  of  the  houses  but  the 
souls  of  the  citizens  ;  for  it  is  better  that  great  souls  should  dwell  in 
small  houses  than  for  mean  slaves  to  lurk  in  great  houses." 

Address  by  Prof.  William  L.  Cowles. 

Not  far  from  Interlacken  in  Switzerland,  there  is  a  mountain, 
which  in  Europe,  is  considered  the  Queen  of  the  Alps.  The 
Jungfrau,  as  it  is  called,  can  hardly  be  described  ;  and  doubtless 
many  of  you  have  seen  it,  at  least  in  pictures.  It  has  graceful  out- 
lines and  a  wondrous  beauty,  whether  seen  in  the  clear  light  of  the 
morning,  under  the  somber  shadow  of  passing  clouds,  or  when  glow- 
ing with  all  the  brilliant  tints  of  an  Alpine  sunset ;  it  is  equally 
attractive  from  whatever  point  it  is  observed,  from  near  at  hand,  or 
from  a  distance.  Its  dignity  and  solidity  is  such  that  every  beholder 
is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  permanence ;  and  though  its  history 
extends  far  back  into  the  past,  it  only  seems  to  grow  more  beautiful 
as  the  years  go  by.  It  has  always  been,  it  will  always  remain  the 
Jungfrau,  the  youthful  Matron. 

And  it  is  not  simply  the  work  of  Nature  that  arouses  the  admira- 
tion of  those  who  visit  it ;  for  on  the  lower  slopes  are  excellent 
highways  and  enticing  paths ;  and  on  the  higher  parts  the  most 
remarkable  mountain  railway  ever  constructed,  making  it  possible  for 
all,  who  desire,  to  enjoy  some  of  the  grandest  views  to  be  obtained 
in  the  whole  world.  There  are  other  mountain  peaks,  thousands  of 
them,  in  Switzerland,  some  of  them  small  and  insignificant,  others 
very  lofty  and  sublime,  but  there  is  but  one  Jungfrau,  and  that  is  the 
Queen  of  them  all. 
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We  are  assembled  at  this  time  to  do  honor  to  our  Queen — our 
native  town — our  old  home,  beautiful  from  every  point  of  view,  from 
actual  presence  in  the  vicinity,  or  from  mental  photographs  when 
too  far  distant  to  enjoy  the  living  reality  ;  ever  adding  to  her  years, 
yet  we  all  admit  never  more  attractive  in  her  appearance  ;  not  more 
beloved,  by  those  who  now  live  here,  than  by  those  whose  fortune 
has  for  many  years  kept  them  leagues  away.  We  cheerfully  admit 
that  there  are  other  fine  New  England  towns,  many  of  them, 
but  this  week,  we  feel  that  there  are  certain  peculiarities  in  Belcher- 
town,  which  especially  endear  it  to  our  hearts.  May  we,  therefore, 
not  be  pardoned,  if  on  this  occasion  we  have  a  feeling  akin  to  that 
of  pity  for  those  outside  our  circle,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  colored  preacher,  who  after  a  very  long  and  fervent  prayer 
for  the  welfare  of  his  own  parish,  closed  with  these  words  :  "  Now, 
O  Lord,  bless  the  people,  who  live  in  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the 
world." 

As  stated  before,  the  Jungfrau  lies  above  Interlaken  in  full  view, 
but  there  are  two  points  that  always  seem  to  be  especially  bright,  and 
can  be  seen,  even  when  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain  is  obscured 
by  the  coming  of  the  night.  Even  thus,  Belchertown  stretching 
along  upon  the  brow  of  the  hills  high  above  on  the  eastern  horizon 
can  be  seen  by  those  of  us,  who  live  in  Amherst.  And  remarkably 
enough,  there  are  also  in  this  view  two  points,  which  are  very  dis- 
tinct, and  can  be  easily  identified,  when  the  afternoon  sun  shines 
brightly  upon  the  buildings:  the  church  spires  and  the  High  School. 
And  this  is  not  unfitting  ;  for  the  two  centers,  around  which  the  life 
of  the  town  has  always  revolved,  have  been  the  educational  and 
religious  institutions.  The  results  of  the  influences  exerted  in  them, 
and  in  the  homes  of  the  sincerely  Christian  people,  have  been  over 
and  again  revealed  in  the  splendid  service  rendered  by  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  this  town,  almost  around  the  world.  We  ought  at  this 
time,  it  seems  to  me,  to  gratefully  acknowledge  what  these  homes,, 
schools  and  churches  have  done  in  the  past,  in  making  the  history 
of  the  place,  rich  with  the  biographies  of  so  many  noble  men  and 
women,  and  what  they  are  still  doing,  in  making  the  people  of  this 
community,  purer,  braver  and  of  increasing  power,  in  all  that  is  hon- 
orable and  of  good  report.  And  as  long,  as  the  best  men  and  women 
here  take  the  active  interest  in  these  institutions  that  they  are   now 
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doing,  and  have  always  done,  and  the  public  so  generally  responds 
to  this  leadership  both  in  word  and  deed,  so  long,  will  there  be  real- 
ized the  highest  development  of  this  town,  and  so  long  will  it  con- 
tinue to  send  forth  good  stock  to  honor  the  old  town  by  their  useful 
lives  in  other  places. 

But  there  is  still  another  influence  exerted  here,  which  ought  not 
to  be  wholly  overlooked.  For  some  years  now  it  has  been  a  part  of 
my  work  to  study  the  relation  between  a  man's  life  and  writings  to 
his  early  home,  and  this  has  been  done  not  only  from  books  but  also 
from  the  men  that  I  meet.  The  result  is,  that  I  am  convinced,  that 
the  majority  of  us  do  not  appreciate  the  advantages  which  are  open 
to  those,  who  spend  their  youth  in  country  homes.  They  who  early 
open  their  eyes  to  such  a  beautiful  region  as  we  have  enjoyed  here, 
may  if  they  will,  learn  the  joy  of  knowing  Nature  at  first  hand  and  at 
her  best,  thus  broadening  their  possibilities  of  pleasure,  and  receiv- 
ing a  culture  and  refinement  of  taste,  which  will  enable  them  forever 
afterward  to  appreciate  the  choicest  thought  in  poetry  and  prose. 

When  we  consider  then  the  invaluable  uplift  we  have  received 
from  these  early  influences,  which  we  feel  more  deeply  as  time 
passes  on,  and  we  arrive  at  that  period,  when  we  are  able  to  place 
more  just  estimates  on  all  things  that  concern  our  success  and  hap- 
piness ;  when  we  consider  these  things,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  ingratitude  not  to  give  expression  to  our  loyalty  to  this 
town. 

We  love  this  village  then,  not  simply  because  of  the  distinguished 
men  and  women  who  have  gone  forth  and  done  splendid  work  in 
the  world,  and  there  are  many  of  them  ;  not  only  because  of  its 
beautiful  situation  on  a  hill,  though  I  have  always  rejoiced  because 
my  early  home  was  on  such  a  hill  that  we  must  climb  to  reach  it, 
for  in  some  way  there  seems  to  be  a  clearer  atmosphere  and  a  nobler 
inspiration  on  the  heights;  not  because  of  any  material  advantages 
that  we  may  have  gained  here,  but  because  it  was  once  our  Home. 
Our  Home,  we  feel  the  significance  of  those  words,  but  we  make  not 
effort  to  define  them.  We  recall  the  houses  in  which  we  lived  ;  the 
schools  where  we  sometimes  played,  and  sometimes  studied  ;  the 
teachers,  who  faithfully  endeavored  to  give  us  an  education,  and 
whose  efforts  we  now  appreciate;  the  churches  and  the  Sunday 
School,  and  those  most  active  and   helpful  in  them.     How  well  I 
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recall  the  building  of  the  high  school  and  also  the  remodeling  of 
this  church,  in  which  my  father  took  such  a  whole-souled  interest. 
It  is  in  this  village  that  we  have  passed  through  the  pleasantest 
experiences  of  our  lives,  some  of  them  too  sacred  ever  to  be  spoken 
of ;  and  here  near  by  in  the  beautiful  and  peaceful  God's  acre  lie  all 
that  was  mortal  of  some  of  our  dearest  relatives  and  friends  ;  but 
others  still  remain,  and  now,  as  in  the  past,  are  living  with  the 
desire  to  serve  well  their  God  and  fellow  men. 

Such  gatherings  as  these  have  a  two-fold  object:  I  suppose  first, 
the  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  old  associations  and  friendships, 
and  especially  those  of  early  years.  Everyone  knows  what  these 
mean — how  large  a  part  of  life  they  form.  Mr.  Depew,  I  think  it  is, 
who  somewhere  says  that  the  years  of  youth  form  a  romance  which 
grows  in  beauty  and  interest  as  you  recede  from  them  ;  while  all  the 
experiences  afterward  are  the  realities  of  a  career.  Whether  you 
succeed  or  fail,  the  associations  of  this  early  period  will  be  assets 
upon  which  the  sheriff  cannot  levy,  and  with  which  no  fortune  could 
tempt  you  to  part.  No  wonder  that  a  man  likes  to  return  to  such 
scenes,  and  they  who  have  become  too  old  or  too  indifferent  to 
enjoy  them  have  met  with  an  irreparable  loss. 

In  later  years  it  is  not  the  work  that  we  have  accomplished  that 
we  most  like  to  recall,  but  those  intimate  relations  with  chosen 
friends,  whose  influence  will  never  die,  although  there  have  come 
wide  separations  and  complete  absorption  in  family  and  business 
cares.     How  well  Longfellow  has  expressed  this  thought : 

"Oft  I  remember  those  whom  I  have  known 
In  other  days,  to  whom  my  heart  was  led 
As  by  a  magnet,  and  who  are  not  dead. 
But  absent,  and  their  memories  overgrown 
With  other  thoughts  and  troubles  of  my  own. 
And  is  it  so  with  them  ?     After  long  years, 
Do  they  remember  me  in  the  same  way, 
And  is  the  memory  pleasant  as  to  me? 
I  fear  to  ask;  yet  wherefore  are  my  fears? 
Pleasures,  like  flowers,  may  wither  and  decay, 
And  yet  the  root  perennial  may  be. 

Such  occasions  as  these  are  like  the  warmth,  light  and  moisture 
to  the  root,  and  the  flowers  of  friendship  again  spring  forth  to 
delight  and   satisfy.     That  this  first  result  has  already  been  abun- 
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dantly  secured  is  clearly  proved  by  the  warmth  of  the  greetings,  and 
the  cordial  hand-shakings  which  have  been  continually  interchanged 
between  old  friends  during  the  last  few  days.  And  those  of  you 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  perfect  the  details  of  this  Old  Home 
Week  may  congratulate  yourselves  that  these  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  success  and  that  your  labors  and  hospitality  have  been 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  your  guests. 

The  second  object,  quite  as  important  as  the  first,  is  the  benefit 
which  ought  to  come  to  the  town  through  the  renewed  interest  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  returned,  and  again  realized  how  beau- 
tiful the  old  home  is.  Of  course  the  real  prosperity  of  the  place 
must  always  depend  upon  the  energy,  progressiveness  and  good 
judgment  of  the  present  inhabitants,  but  these  qualities  will  be 
greatly  helped  in  their  development  if  the  former  citizens  will  occa- 
sionally return,  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  town,  will 
commend  and  praise  what  is  worthy  of  praise,  and  refrain  from 
carping  continually  at  unimportant  details.  Belchertown,  like  the 
Jungfrau,  is  beautiful  by  nature,  but  needs  man's  work  to  make  it 
comfortable.  When  we  recall  how  we  used  to  struggle  through 
muddy  streets,  we  can  with  good  conscience  give  much  credit  for 
the  fine  walks  which  you  now  possess  ;  when  we  think  of  the  dark 
nights  when  it  was  almost  impossible  not  to  run  into  some  tree  or- 
post,  to  say  nothing  of  getting  lost,  we  can  rejoice  'in  the  street 
lamps  now  in  evidence  ;  when  we  think  of  the  lack  of  reading  facili- 
ties of  our  day,  and  then  visit  the  present  beautiful  and  well- 
appointed  and  richly  stocked  library,  itself  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  loyalty  of  Belchertown  boys,  we  can  feel  happy  over  the  changes 
for  the  better,  and  perhaps  resolve  sometime  to  do  something 
ourselves. 

In  a  certain  other  New  England  village  there  is  such  evidence  of 
decay  and  shiftlessness  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  every  visitor. 
Artists  may  like  to  find  falling  buildings,  moss-covered  stones, 
unkempt  lawns  and  grass  growing  in  the  streets.  I  do  not  deny 
that  it  is  picturesque,  and  that  it  may  be  in  a  certain  degree,  quaint. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  want  to  see  it  here.  It  is  life,  and 
thrift,  and-  progress  that  we  most  desire,  and  these  we  find.  As  I 
personally  believe  that  for  most  boys  the  country  college  is  a  far 
better   place   than   the   large  university   town  to  develop  character 
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along  right  lines,  and  to  enrich  a  youth  for  the  noblest  and  most 
unselfish  service  in  the  world,  so  I  think  that  some  years  passed  in 
a  village  where  there  are  good  homes,  excellent  schools,  live  churches 
and  a  wholesome  free  life,  will  do  much  more  for  a  young  man  than 
the  same  time  spent  in  a  great  city.  Such  a  village  Belchertown 
has  been  ;  such  she  may  always  remain.  We  all,  I  am  sure,  feel  the 
greatest  gratitude  and  now  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  express  it 
to  all  those  who  have  worked  so  successfully  for  the  marked 
improvements  of  this  one  of  the  many  New  England  villages,  and 
have  made  it,  as  some  of  us  like  to  think,  the  queen  of  them  all,  not 
like  the  Jungfrau,  simply  dazzlingly  beautiful  with  its  snowy  summit, 
but  with  all  the  strength,  graces  and  hospitality  of  a  still  youthful 
Matron, 

Address  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Smith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  former  parishioners  and  friends  and  returning  prod- 
igals for  whom  the  good  people  of  Belchertown  have  killed  the  fatted 
calf :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  as  one  of  the  former  pastors  of  the 
Congregational  church  of  Belchertown  to  be  present  with  you  on  this 
festal  occasion  of  the  Old  Home  Week  and  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  the  plaudits  of  others  concerning  the  success  of  this  gathering 
and  to  raise  my  voice  in  praise  of  Belchertown  charms  and  Belcher- 
town people.  I  recognize  that  I  am  only  one  of  the  foster  children 
of  the  dear  old  town  and  not  to  the  manor  born.  Yet  I  think  that 
my  fellowships  with  this  people,  my  experiences  with  you  in  days 
gone  by  in  scenes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  my  acquaintance  with  the 
trout  streams  and  the  woods  and  hills  in  the  autumn  time  all  conspire 
to  make  me  almost  a  son  of  Belchertown. 

In  the  felicitous  and  able  and  eloquent  address  of  welcome  to 
which  we  have  listened  we  were  reminded  of  the  noble  part  which 
Belchertown  took  in  the  days  of  stress  and  struggle  of  national 
affairs.  And  we  all  may  feel  proud  that  all  over  New  England  her 
towns  sent  forth  their  noblest  sons  to  fight  for  God  and  home  and 
native  land.  I  can  truly  say  as  I  look  back  to  the  days  of  my  pas- 
torate here  that  I  never  had  better  friends  than  I  found  here  and 
that  never  was  a  people  more  kind  and  considerate  of  a  pastor  than 
you  were  to  me.  May  God  bless  you  all  for  all  your  kindness  to  me 
and  mine. 
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This  home  coming  has  for  some  of  us  its  notes  of  sadness  as  well 
as  its  jubilate.  I  think  of  those  who  used  to  be  here  as  the  leaders 
in  things  spiritual ;  Deacon  Sabin  with  his  regal  bearing,  the  kindly 
father  to  us  all  ;  Deacon  Cowles  who  took  me  a  young  andinexperi- 
enced  pastor  to  his  home  and  to  his  heart  and  whose  wise  counsels 
kept  me  from  many  a  snare  ;  Deacon  Southick  whose  wonderfully 
illuminating  expositions  of  the  scripture  scenes  taught  me  better  how 
to  make  the  Bible  real  to  the  people  than  all  the  teaching  I  received 
in  homiletics  at  the  Theological  Seminary.  These  I  call  to  mind 
and  a  host  of  laymen  whom  I  remember  and  could  name  did  time 
permit.  They  are  at  home  with  God  and  we  jeurney  on  hoping  one 
day  to  meet  them  in  the  amaranthine  gardens  of  Heaven,  and  their 
lives  suggest  the  topic  upon  which  I  wish  to  speak,  which  is,  "  The 
Heroism  of  the  Humdrum." 

There  is  a  feeling  abroad  in  the  world  that  he  only  is  the  hero  who 
goes  forth  to  the  carnage  of  war  and  who  faces  the  cannons  mouth. 
But  the  sentiment  is  not  correct.  There  may  be  more  heroism  in 
the  simple  deeds  of  daily  life  than  in  the  most  stirring  scenes  of 
warfare.  A  son  sees  that  his  father  needs  him  at  home  as  the  staff 
and  prop  of  his  old  age.  Now  of  course  the  boy  wants  to  have  his 
chance  in  the  world.  The  bustle  of  the  city  calls  him.  The  allure- 
ments of  society  of  other  young  men  draw  him.  But  he  puts  it  all 
aside  at  the  call  of  duty.  His  place  is  by  the  side  of  his  father  to 
comfort  and  sustain  his  old  age.  And  right  nobly  he  takes  up  the 
task  without  repining.  There  is  singing  in  his  heart  if  not  in  his 
ears,  that  line  from  George  Herbert,  "  Who  sweeps  the  room  as  for 
God's  law,  makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 

A  young  lady  feels  that  she  would  prefer  to  engage  in  the  whirl  of 
the  business  of  this  century  which  is  drawing  women  as  well  as  men 
into  the  vortex  of  great  enterprises.  But  there  is  mother  at  home, 
she  will  be  left  alone  or  to  the  care  of  strangers  if  the  daughter 
leaves  the  threshold,  and  so  the  young  woman  listens  to  the  voice  of 
duty  to  stay  at  home  to  comfort  her  mother,  to  be  a  helper  in  church 
and  Sunday-school  and,  in  the  humdrum  duties  of  life,  to  be  a 
heroine.  Her  praises  may  be  unsung  by  the  poet  but  methinks  that 
the  angels  leaning  over  the  battlements  of  heaven  must  smile  with 
approval  at  sacrifice  so  angelic.  And  this  is  the  lesson  I  would 
bring  to  Belchertown  for  this  Old  Home  Week,     Let  the  rising  gen- 
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eration  think  how  they  can  make  the  dear  old  town  a  better  place 
to  live  in  by  upholding  the  church,  by  faithfulness  to  the  noble  his- 
toric past.  Let  the  elders  remember  that  a  quiet,  faithful,  steadfast 
life  in  the  service  of  God  and  your  neighbors  is  worth  more  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  than  all  the  honors  of  the  world. 

As,  you  will  remember,  like  our  worthy  auctioneer,  I  sometimes 
used  to  drop  into  poetry.  Let  me  then  read  a  few  lines  which  will 
close  my  remarks. 

Men  talk  of  their  gems  and  jewels. 

Their  treasures  and  works  of  art; 

They  laud  the  life  of  the  city. 

Its  temples  and  busy  mart, 

They  boast  of  their  wealth  and  honors 

Till  the  echoes  sound  again. 

But  the  Belchertown  hills,  with  their  rocks  and  rills, 

Is  the  land  that  raises  men. 

You  may  sing  the  song  of  the  prairie, 

Which  rustles  with  standing  corn  ; 

You  may  brag  of  the  golden  wheat  fields, 

Which  wave  in  the  early  morn, 

You  may  say  they  feed  the  nations. 

And  sustain  all  life — but  then 

'Tis  the  Belchertown  hills,  with  their  rocks  and  rills. 

That  raise  the  crops  of  men. 

Sing  on  in  your  praise  of  the  city. 

Or  the  song  of  the  bounding  sea. 

With  zest  applaud  the  sailor 

In  his  ocean  life  so  free, 

To  all  I  make  one  answer. 

Let  it  sound  from  tongue  and  pen, 

That  the  Belchertown  hills,  with  their  rocks  and  rills, 

Is  the  land  that  raises  men. 


Tuesday  evening  a  reception  was  given  by  the  citizens  of  Bel- 
chertown to  all  the  visiting  sons  and  daughters,  and  residents  of  the 
town,  in  the  Town  Hall  at  8  o'clock.  The  reception  committee  were  : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Clapp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Randall,  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Myron  S.  Barton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asa  C.  Smith,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Adkins,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hazelton,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 
B.  Green,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Morse,  Mrs.  M.  D.  S.  Longley,  Mrs. 
William  B.  Hill,  Miss  Lizzie  A.  Blackmer,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  F. 
Thomson,  Miss  Lucy  D.  Thomson,  Captain  and  Mrs.  John  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Nathaniel  Dwight,  Mrs.  Harriett  Dwight  Longley,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  E.  Bridgman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo  Randall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  F.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Addison  S.  Bartlett,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Stebbins.  The  ushers  were  : 
Mr.  Fred  D.  Walker,  Mr.  Guy  C.  Allen,  Jr.,  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  Mr. 
Philip  Bridgman. 

The  reception  which  was  the  closing  of  Old  Home  Week  exercises, 
and  the  social  event  of  the  occasion,  was  attended  by  more  than 
five  hundred  guests  and  citizens.  The  town  hall,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  H.  D.  Hoag,  had  been  prettily  decorated  with  flowers  and 
bunting  for  the  final  celebration.  The  stage  was  arranged  in  draw- 
ing room  style,  and  among  the  interesting  occurrences  of  the  evening 
was  a  musical  program  in  which  Mrs.  William  B.  Hill  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  sang  a  solo,  "  Le  Habanera"  from  Carmen,  and  as  an  encore, 
"  Swing,  Robin,  Swing,"  by  Neidlinger.  Mr.  Walter  Blake,  Mr. 
Robert  Blake  and  Miss  J.  Estella  Pease  of  Springfield  gave  several 
musical  selections.  Rev.  J.  B.  Adkins  read  letters  of  regret  from 
Senator  Foster  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Sara  J.  D.  Robinson  of  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  Albert  Bridgman  of  Pekin,  111.,  Michael  Austin  of 
Chicago,  John  Spooner  of  Springfield,  Prof.  W.  W.  Donovan  of  New- 
ton, Rev.  Father  Michael  Griffin  of  Springfield,  Rev.  John  F.  Griffin 
of  Holyoke,  Rev.  F.  B.  Phelps  of  Whiting,  Vt.,  and  a  poem  written 
for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Susan  Owen  Coleman  of  Palmer.  Short 
addresses  were  made  by  Everett  Clapp  of  New  York,  Rev.  P.  W. 
Lyman,  Nelson  Randall  and  D.  P.  Clapp.  At  the  close  of  the 
speech-making,  ice  cream  and  cake  were  served  by  Caterer  J.  W. 
Jackson,  and  as  a  happy  finale  Miss  Carolyn  Fiske  sang  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  in  which  the  audience  joined. 

As  the  closing  notes  of  Burns'  immortal  song  died  away,  the 
people  with  many  cordial  hand-clasps  and  hearty  congratulations 
retired  to  their  homes,  feeling  that  many  hearts  had  been  made 
happier,  many  homes  brighter,  many  friends  dearer  and  many  lives 
sweeter  by  the  first  public  home-coming  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  old  Belchertown. 
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Names  and  Addresses  of  Guests  and  Visitors. 

Mrs.  Dora  French  Page,  Amherst ;  Miss  E.  P.  Bigelow,  Spring- 
field ;  Misses  I.  A.  and  E.  J.  Ross,  Springfield;  Mrs.Harriette  Root 
Simons,  Greenfield ;  Susan  B.  Root,  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Richard  S. 
Curtis,  Springfield ;  Edward  L.  Root,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Harvey 
W.  Pepper,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Mrs.  Sarah  Griggs  Pepper,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gilbert,  Amherst ;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lindsay,  Amherst ; 
Harold  Bruce,  North  Adams ;  Mrs.  George  Bruce,  North  Adams  ; 
H.G.Curtis,  Springfield;  Mrs.  Alva  Kelsey,  Middletown,  Conn.; 
Mildred  Dickinson  Kelsey,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Emeline  E. 
Hunt,  Middletown,  Conn.;  W.  F.  Nichols,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Sarah  P.  Ferry,  Wellesley ;  Charles  W.  Nichols,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Cowles,  Amherst ;  Edith  Russell,  Boston  ;  Mrs.  E. 
S.  Thomson  and  daughter,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Mrs.  E.  V.  Chap- 
man, Chicopee ;  Miss  M.  D.  Chapin,  Chicopee  ;  Mary  A,  Thayer, 
Thorndike  ;  Mrs.  W.  W.Woodworth,  Hampden  ;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Gage,  Baldwinsville  ;  Prof.  W.  L.  Cowles,  Amherst  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  P.  Aiken,  West  Brookfield  ;  Mrs.  Elliott  Leach,  Amherst ;  Mrs. 
Susan  Owen  Coleman,  Palmer ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Strong, 
Amherst ;  Myron  P.  Walker,  Springfield  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Fisher, 
Ludlow. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Barstow,  Springfield  ;  Mrs.  Lizzie  Wolf,  Springfield  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Walker,  Springfield  ;  Mrs.  Lyman  Rice, 
Springfield  ;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Sherman,  Ware ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W, 
Judd,  South  Amherst ;  Mrs.  Henry  Bassett,  Barre ;  Miss  Aleta  R. 
Brown,  Montville,  Conn.;  Carolyn  L.  Fiske,  Holyoke  ;  Mrs.  Emma 
B.  Arnold,  East  Somerville ;  Virginia  Walker  Mellen,  Newton 
Highlands;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Walker,  Granby ;  Bertha  M. 
Walker,  Granby  ;  Mary  E.  Blake,  Springfield ;  Caroline  L.  Walker, 
Springfield ;  Mabel  I.  Seymour,  Springfield ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Clark, 
Agawam  ;  Kate  H.  Garthwaite,  New  York ;  Mrs.  E.  Cornwell,  New 
York  ;  Francis  L.  Fisk,  Holyoke ;  Mrs.  Otis  G.  Fisk,  Holyoke ; 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Warren,  Greenwich;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  Walker, 
Monson ;  Mrs.  Sophia  Sanford  Potwin,  Holyoke  ;  Rev.  P.  W. 
Lyman,  Fall  River;  Mrs.  P.  W.  Lyman,  Fall  River;  Annie  A. 
Lyman,    Fall    River ;  Robert  W.  Lyman,    Northampton  ;  Rev.    and 
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Mrs.  Walter  R.  Blackmer,  Marietta,  Ohio ;  Sanford  Briggs,  North 
Brookfield ;  Lena  M.  Briggs,  North  Brookfield ;  C.  H.  Ayres, 
Springfield ;  M.  G.  Ayres,  Springfield  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  S. 
Barton,  Stoughton ;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  M.  T.  Robinson,  Springfield  ; 
Herbert  T.  Bardwell,  Springfield. 

Mrs.N.H.Towne,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Sarah  E.Towne,  Syracuse,N.Y.; 
Willis  E.  Burnett,  Springfield  ;  Mr,  and  Mrs,  E,  Clarence  Scott,  Spring- 
field ;  Prof.  W.L.  Montague,  Ph.D.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Montague,  Amherst ; 
Mrs.  I.  J,  Clifford,  Thorndike ;  Mrs,  Herbert  Curtis,  Springfield  ; 
Miss  Mae  Stebbins,  Holyoke  ;  Mrs,  E,  B.  Stebbins,  Holyoke  ;  Mrs.  Juli- 
ette Sikes,  North  Wilbraham  ;  Mrs.  Harriette  Holland,  Springfield  ;  T. 
J.  S,  Parsons,  Hadley ;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Smith,  Hadley ;  Mrs.  Ella  V. 
Howes,  Boston  ;  Rev,  J.  M,  Rockwood,  Bellingham  ;  Erastus  Coy, 
Amherst ;  Mrs.  H,  E,  Wallis,  Waltham  ;  John  E,  Keith,  Springfield  ; 
Mrs.  Emma  L.  Keith,  Springfield  ;  Mary  E.  Keith,  Springfield ; 
Emma  D.  Keith,  Springfield  ;  Elwood  C.  Keith,  Springfield  ;  Mamie 
T.  Shea,  Holyoke ;  Alice  M,  Blythe,  Springfield ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  O,  Hannum,  South  Amherst ;  Mrs.  Alice  Lamson,  Amherst ; 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Gaylord,  Amherst;  Mrs.  D.Buffington,  Ware;  D.  Buffing- 
ton,  Ware  ;  Oliver  Walker,  Northampton  ;  Charles  W.  Walker,  North- 
ampton ;  Cora  L.  Walker,  Northampton  ;  C.  M.  Taylor,  Granby ; 
Mrs.  C,  M,  Taylor,  Granby  ;  Howard  O,  Royce,  Wales  ;  Harriet  N. 
Woods,  Springfield  ;  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Woods,  Springfield  ;  Charles 
W.  Shaw,  Springfield. 

Mrs,  Clara  S,  Mather,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
S.  Bridgman,  Springfield  ;  J.  Estella  Pease,  Springfield  ;  William  S. 
Douglas,  Greenwich ;  James  H.  Davis,  Holyoke ;  W,  E.  Priest, 
Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  E.  W,  Shattuck,  Springfield ;  Mrs.  Loman  A. 
Burnett,  Northampton  ;  Grace  M.  Bardwell,  Somerville  ;  Lorin  A. 
Shaw,  Amherst ;  Ezra  I.  Shaw,  Amherst ;  Nelson  Dwight,  Ware  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J,  Demond,  Springfield ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A,  W.  Little, 
Holyoke ;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  E.  Dorman,  Springfield  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hawley  and  two  children,  Springfield  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullard,  Spring- 
field ;  Edson  Dorman,  Jr.,  Springfield;  Charles  R.  Searle,  Westfield  ; 
Mrs.    E.  Hubbard,  Hatfield;  Charles  Randall  and  family,  Barre. 

Mrs.  Harry  Bridgman  and  daughter,  Worcester  ;  Mrs,  Crockett, 
Worcester  ;  Mr,  and  Mrs,  G,  L,  King,  Waltham  ;  Auzella  Plaintff, 
Waltham  ;  Mrs,  E.  L.  Griggs  Danforth,  Westfield  ;  Mrs,  Mary  Griggs 
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Bowman,  Sjjringfield  ;  Thomas  C.  Bridgman,  Ware  ;  M.  A.  Blodgett 
and  daughter,  Southampton  ;  H.  A.  Shumway  and  family,  Amherst; 
Mrs.  W.  Sauer,  Easthampton  ;  J.  H.  Corbin  and  family,  Everett ;  D. 
A.  Hoag,  Springfield  ;  Miss  Sibley,  Springfield;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Blake, 
Springfield;  Robert  Blake,  Springfield;  Miss  Robinson,  Pelham  ; 
Grace  Bardwell,  Somerville  ;  John  Hockenhull,  Jacksonville,  111.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Chapman,  Springfield  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C,  Rogers, 
Westboro  ;  Mrs.  Julia  Randall  Gaylord,  Feeding  Hills. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Aldrich,  Granby ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Forward, 
Granby ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Eastman,  Granby  ;  Col.  Everett  Fos- 
ter, Dakota  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Cutting,  Ludlow ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
O.  Sikes,  Holyoke ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Randall  and  daughter, 
Granby  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  G.  Ayres,  Springfield  ;  Delia  Stacy,  Wor- 
cester ;  Mrs.  Emma  R.  Shumway,  Hadley ;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Smith,  Plymouth,  Conn.;  Mrs.  L.  W.  Carr,  Williamsburg ;  Everett 
Clapp,  New  York  ;  Miss  Clark,  Prescott ;  Miss  Ayres,  South  Hadley  > 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Smith,  Northampton  ;  Mrs.  Lizzie  Forward  Gaylor,  South 
Hadley;  Prof.  P.  J.  Landers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  William  Carle- 
ton,  Springfield  ;  Helen  L.Carleton,  Springfield;  Laura  M.  Blaisdell, 
Springfield;  Mrs.  Smith,  Springfield;  Fred  S.  Underwood,  Boston; 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Sammis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Edna  Sammis,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  Stanford  Haynes,  Springfield ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Rich- 
ardson and  daughter,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Forward 
Gaylor,  South  Hadley  ;  Mrs.  Marion  Chapin,  Gleasonville. 
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